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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_.>——_—- 
T Sydney last Saturday Sir Joseph Ward, the Premier 
A of New Zealand, suggested the creation of an Imperial 
House of Representatives, returned according to the population 
of the various parts of the Empire, and an Imperial Senate to 
which each country of the Empire would send an equal number 
of members. This Imperial Parliament would be limited to the 
discussion of strictly Imperial questions, and would aim chiefly 
at the maintenance of an invincible Navy. Sir Joseph Ward 
contemplated that such a scheme would best fit in with 
federalism in the United Kingdom. He pointed out 
that since 1860 the area of the Empire had increased 
by forty per cent.; the overseas white population was 
now thirteen millions; and Great Britain could no longer 
keep up the two-Power standard unaided. “We cannot 
continue,” he said, “to expect the British taxpayer to 
provide for our protection, We must contribute to our own 
and also to the Empire's.” 








We must acknowledge the generosity of Sir Joseph Ward’s 
words. With such excellent feeling among the heads of 
the Dominions we need not fear that the various parts of 
the Empire will fail to co-operate adequately in Imperial 
defence. We think, however, that all kinds of Imperial 
Federation must respond to particular needs and be of more 
gradual growth than Sir Joseph Ward anticipates. The 
Australian Commonwealth, for instance, is not prepared, 
and in our view rightly, to consider any further step than 
the creation of a consultative council which would refer 
proposals back to the Dominion Parliaments. For our part we, 
could favour no scheme that split the Empire at the heart, 
— under the name of federalism or under some other 
itle, 


The French Army Estimates were discussed in the Chamber 
on Tuesday, when attention was drawn, the Times correspon- 
dent says, to the comparatively unprotected state of the 
north-eastern frontier between Méziéres and Longwy. Paris, 
it was said, was exposed to attack from this direction, and 
one deputy argued that if Belgium and Holland believed 
that their neutrality would be respected in a European war 
they would not now be feverishly strengthening their defences. 
The Chamber became much excited when the debate turned 
on the use of confidential reports on the private opinions of 
Officers. Major Driant, a son-in-law of Boulanger, protested 


against this system. He was accused in turn of having him- 
self drawn up lists of Freemasons in the Army in order to get 
them ostracised. The old familiar recriminations followed. 
It is never easy for Englishmen to understand why devout 
Roman Catholics and Freemasons and even Monarchists 
should not serve the existing Government faithfully and in 
harmony as soldiers. M. Briand’s ideal of conciliation meant 
nothing less, but unhappily his aim has, for the moment, been 
repudiated. 


The Times of Tuesday published a review of the state of Mace 
donia and Albania from its Balkancorrespondent. Weare glac t» 
learn that the local authorities have appreciably changed their 
policy towards the subject races in Macedonia, and that the 
beating of peasants is now less common. More than that, 
friendly advances have been made towards both the Albanians 
and Bulgarians, who, of course, excite the usual anxiety in the 
Government as the spring—the opening of the fighting season 
—approaches. So far as these modifications do not represent 
a change of policy on its merits, they are to be explained by 
the fact that the Young Turks cannot afford to let grievances 
continue so long as large numbers of troops are required in 
Yemen. The extent of the desire of the Young Turks to 
produce an appearance of general conciliation is proved by the 
holding of so-called mass meetings, at which the subject 
populations obediently pass resolutions of their belief that all 
is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. Preparations 
are already being made in Albania for the reception of the 
Sultan in April or May. 


A summary appears in Thursday’s Times of the annual 
report upon German Finance by the Councillor of the British 
Embassy at Berlin. It is especially interesting, as it gives 
some idea of the working of the new taxes which were estab- 
lished in the summer of 1909, and have consequently been in 
operation now for eighteen months. In several cases experi- 
ence of the new taxes has enabled the Finance Minister to fix 
his estimates for 1911-12 higher than those for last year. 
For instance, the estimate for stamps is increased by £1,000,000, 
for the inheritance duty by £245,000, and for Customs by 
£313,000. The new Excise duties, on the other hand, are appa- 
rently not doing so well, and this is especially true of the tax 
on spirits, which is estimated in the new Budget at about 
£808,000 less than in the last one. A newsource of revenue 
comes into existence this year in the shape of the increment 
duty, which is expected to yield £636,000 in the coming year. 
Most of this is to be devoted to the increased military ex- 
penditure, which is to amount altogether in the next five 
years to £5,000,000. The Naval estimates for 1911-12 amount 
to £22,430,937—the largest sum ever proposed for the same 
purpose. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Murray 
Macdonald moved a resolution condemning the “ enormous 
increase” of expenditure on armaments. He admitted that 
the expenditure should be such as to provide for the security 
of the Empire both at home and abroad. The Government, how- 
ever, demanded more than was necessary, and he looked in vain 
for an adequate reason. The Anglo-Russian Agreement had re- 
moved the fear of an attack upon India, and there was no justifi- 
cation for keeping a considerable force in South Africa. Compar- 
ing our naval strength with the combined strength of Germany 
and the United States, he contended that we were exceeding 
the standard of safety. Moreover, a combination of 


Germany and the United States was quite improbable, and 
our policy ought to take account only of possibilities, 
Great Britain, in fact, was setting a bad example, and ought 
to begin a policy of reduction even if other Powers did 





not follow. 
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Mr. King moved an amendment in favour of restriction 
by international agreement, and was soon followed by Lord 
Charles Beresford, with whose speech we have dealt else- 
where. Mr. McKenna explained that the growth of British 
expenditure un the Navy could not be explained without 
reference to Germany. In 1905, when the Liberals came 
into power, the German Fleet Law was in existence, and 
provided for German expenditure till 1917. In June, 
1906, and April, 1908, such sweeping amendments were 
made in the Law that, whereas under the original scheme 
expenditure for 1911-12 should have been eleven millions, 
it actually turned out to be twenty-two millions. Those 
who asked why the British Government could not re- 
duce expenditure needed no answer but that simple fact. 
In 1914 Great Britain would have thirty ‘Dreadnoughts’ 
and Germany twenty-one. But he thought we had now 
reached “high-water mark” in expenditure. If he were 
right, and there were no further acceleration in Germany, 
the British estimates of 1912-13 would show a reduction. 
“But,” he added, “ we cannot pledge ourselves to any reduc- 
tion till we know what the developments of foreign navies 
will be.” 


After Mr. Balfour had condemned the publication of 
the opinions of the Admiralty in Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
book, Sir Edward Grey replied for the Government. 
He said that they relied on the two-Power standard 
as regards European Powers. The United States was 
left out of the calculation. To the two-Power standard 
he preferred this definition: “A Fleet sufficient to hold 
the seas against any reasonably probable combination.” 
Our estimates were not larger than was absolutely necessary, 
but though they had increased, they did not imply an 
increase of hostility towards other Powers. Paradoxi- 
eally, friendliness with other countries had also increased. 
He thought that if expenditure increased indefinitely there 
would be internal revolts by over-taxed people. It was useless 
merely to drop out of the race. This would encourage other 
vations to make a special effort. The chief hope in his opinion 
lay inthe prospect of persuading nations to appeal to law 
instead of to force. He then referred sympathetically to 
President Taft’s proposal for arbitration between Great 
Britain and the United States. We have written of this im- 
portant matter elsewhere. Eventually Mr. Murray Macdonald’s 
resolution was defeated by 276 votes to 56, and Mr. King’s 
arbitration amendment was accepted. 


Mr. Haldane introduced the Army Estimates on Tuesday. 
He began by stating that the first concern in military matters 
was the preservation in their full strength and efficiency of 
our overseas garrisons in India and elsewhere, and recorded 
his conviction that the introduction of compulsory training, 
even on a moderatu scale, would disastrously affect recruiting 
for the overseas army. That army could only be obtained on 
a voluntary basis, and he therefore stood firm against all 
proposals in favour of compulsion; and defended his action 
in publishing Sir Ian Hamilton’s Memorandum. Last year 
was a bad year for recruiting, but, though the establishments 
were nearly 1,700 short on January Ist, the shortage had now 
been made up. The drop in the Army Reserve was an inevit- 
edle result of the alterations in the terms of service with 
the colours and the reserve. The whole of the fighting per- 
sonnel of non-coms and men for the expeditionary force of 
six divisions were there: 2,700 more officers were available for 
special service abroad than five years ago; and there would be 
no difficulty in mobilising the expeditionary forces so far as 
officers were concerned, though that would deplete the home 
forces; but arrangements had been made to tide over the 
difficulty, and officers from the Universities were coming in 
well. A committee of cavalry experts was working out the 
problem of the supply of horses, and he was negotiating with 
some of the great railway companies in connection with the 
proposed organisation of a Construction Corps of Regular 
Royal Engineers with an establishment of 600, and a Special 
Reserve Trafic Corps of 1200. 


Touching on the newly established Veterans’ Reserve, com- 
posed of men who bad served with the colours and passed 
through the reserve but who in many cases were only a little 
over thirty, Mr. Haldane expressed the hope that the recruit- 
ing to this corps would be lurge enough to reduce considerably 








the shortage in the Special Reserve. The provisi 
aeronautics now amounted to £133,300; a new diri om hee 
been built and nine aeroplanes purchased, and the had 
factory had been completely reorganised. The grants ot. 
Territorial Associations would be increased by £131,009 the 
cluding £68,000 for establishment and £30,000 for ho.” 
The officers in the Territorials were about 1,150 mo 
those in the old Volunteers and Yeomanry in 1907 
camp attendances showed a marked increase. ; 
owing to good trade and emigration, had not been good, but 
the last two months showed improvement, and the ao 
stood at 272,000 officers and men, or about five-sixths of 
the whole. Of these 1,045 officers and 17,459 men had volun. 
teered for foreign service. 
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The chief feature of the debate on the Navy Estimates, 
which took place on Thursday, was Mr. Balfour's speech on 
Arbitration with the United States. We have dealt with the 
whole subject in our leading columns, but must find space here 
to express our admiration for the far-seeing and statesmanlike 
utterance of the Leader of the Opposition. Mr. Balfour has 
always been a warm friend of America, and his friendship is 
based not upon interest or what we may term diplomatic 
motives, but on a real sympathy with our kin on the other 
side of the Atlantic. While acknowledging the difficulties of 
the problem, he declared in the clearest way that there was no 
reason why an arbitration treaty should not be concluded 
between the kindred communities. He hoped that President 
Taft’s speech meant that, whate ver other nations might do, ou 
two countries would, at any rate, enter into treaty arrange- 
ments which would prevent the possibility of anything so 
horrible as war between them. If our Government saw theiy 
way to make such a treaty they would have no heartier sup. 
porters than those on his side of the House. Mr. Balfour 
went on to enter the very necessary caveat that however 
successful they might be in instituting a plan of arbitration 
with the United States, that could not affect the future of the 
Navy of this country, for we were not building against 
America, and it had yet to be shown that any European Power 
would be prepared to submit all questions to arbitration. 


We are exceedingly glad that Mr. Balfour put this point 
so clearly and so well. It is most important that America 
and the world should realise what is the undoubted fact~ 
that the people of this country are anxious to enter into 
an arbitration agreement with America, not in order to 
save so many millions a year on shipbuilding, or as part of 
any move in the diplomatic game, but because of the special 
ties that bind us to the United States. As Lord Salisbury 
showed in the days of Mr. Cleveland’s administration, and 
long before the question of naval supremacy was at issue, 
we have always been willing to make a fratricidal struggle 
between the two nations as impossible as human foresight 
can make it. We recognise that war between the twin 
branches of the English-speaking race would be civil war. 
On the occasion of the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty the Senate 
unhappily refused to do what the better minds in America 
desired, but it is greatly to be hoped that they will now take 
a wider and more liberal view. 


The crux is of course the constitution of the tribunal. For 
ourselves we should be perfectly willing to take three judges 
from each country and let one retire by lot in order to avoid the 
risk of the court being equally divided. If, however, that is 
thought to be too much hke “tossing” for a decision, then 
no doubt it will be necessary to bring in some outside 
arbitrator. The defect of an outs:de ariitrator is that he 
will not have that intellectual sympathy which belongs to 
those who possess the heritage of the common law of 
England—a system which binds the supreme judiciary of 
America as much as it binds our own judges. The commor 
law of England, as Chief Justice Marshall laid down, is part 
of the law of the United States. 


Mr. Balfour, in that part of his speech which dealt with the 
state of the Navy, insisted on the special point raised by Mr. 
Arthur Lee—namely, that the spring of 1914 would be the 
critical period. According to Mr. Lee we shall then have 
twenty-nine ships of the ‘Dreadnought’ type in Burepean 
waters, while the Triple Alliance will also have twenty-nize— 
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condition of things which will leave no margin for accidents. 
a 


insisted that we must keep in mind that, in 
hep responsibility in other parts of the world, we 
h ate maintain our supremacy in home waters and in the 
a rranean. We could not, he declared, ignore the fact 
any : this moment three Mediterranean Powers (he excluded 
a ee ) were building capital ships like those which we were 
os dram To this Mr. McKenna interposed the remark 
pay ae. Lee’s forecast of the situation in 1914 was not 


accepted by the Admiralty. 


The conflict of evidence is most perplexing. It turns, of 
course, in a great measnre upon the very delicate and difficult 
question whether we ought or ought not to count not only the 
Austrian but also the Italian ‘ Dreadnoughts as coming 
within the category of a reasonably likely combination against 
us. On this point it appears to us that the path of prudence 
is not to give ourselves the benefit of the doubt but to assume 
that the worse may happen. Unquestionably a very friendly 
spirit exists between Italy and this country. Still, the fact 
remains that Italy is bound in the clearest possible way to the 
Triple Alliance, and this means that the German, Austrian, and 
Italian fleets would act together according to theirtreaty obliga- 
tions. History unquestionably shows that States have often been 
obliged to go to war contrary to their national instincts and 
aspirations. Spain was not really hostile to Britain in 1805. 
Yet the Spanish fleet opposed our fleet at Trafalgar owing to 
the coercive power of Napoleon. We do not want to have 
Italy against us, bat we must remember that Italy’s power to 
resist the pressure that may be brought upon her to act with 
her allies will largely depend upon our own strength at sea. 
If we command the sea, we need have little doubt as to Italy’s 
action. She will have a perfectly good excuse for keeping out 
of anaval war. If, on the other hand, Italy holds the naval 
balance, the pressure put upon her by her allies—allies who 
ean coerce her by land action—may be more than she will be 
able to resist. If we have enough capital ships we may appear 
to have more than enough. If, on the other hand, we have not 
just enough we may find we have too few to keep on our side 
those who at heart desire to be our friends. 


We cannot set forth in detail the speech made by Mr. 
McKenna in opening the debate. We may note, however, his re- 
mark that comparison between German and British estimates, if 
made in money, is fallacious. Germany’s estimates were for 
twenty-two millions, while ours were for forty-four millions, 
but it must be remembered that in Germany sums which 
appeared in our Navy Estimates were borne on the Civil 
Estimates. Ancther difference was that while in Germany 
there was compulsory service, we had to pay for the main- 
tenance of a voluntary system. Again, we had to keep up a 
fleet in foreign waters and in the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 
In the end an amendment, moved by Mr. G. Roberts on behalf 
of the Labour Party, declaring that the increasing expenditure 
was not justified by foreign events and was a menace to 
peace and national security, was negatived by a majority of 
162 (216-54). 





In connection with the Children’s Coronation Féte at the 
Crystal Palace, Professor Albert Visetti makes an excellent 
suggestion in Monday’s Times. Such a gathering, he notes, 
“offers a musical possibility beyond the wildest dreams of the 
most imaginative composer—namely, the opportunity of hear- 
ing a massed choir of a hundred thousand voices.” One 
recalls Haydn's entry in his diary after hearing the Charity 
Children singing in St. Paul’s in 1792: “I was more touched 
by this innocent and reverent music than by any I ever heard 
im my life.” He accordingly suggests that one of our most 
distinguished composers should “give us a simple unison 
song, tobe rehearsed beforehand by the children in sections 
and sung at the Crystal Palace on the day of the festival in 
honour of their royal host and hostess.” The idea is most 
attractive ; but if a new song must be written, it seems hard to 
avoid a competition, and the appointment of judges might 
rule out highly desirable competitors. There ought to be in 
existence some song or hymn suitable for the purpose, 


On February 8th last the Foreign Office issued an important 
Paper containing reports from His Majesty’s representatives 
in America and Switzerland respecting the Referendum. 
Both reports show that the principle of the Poll of the People 


once introduced takes firm hold, and is recognised as a most 
valuable institution, while no support is given to the con- 
tention that it is destructive of the representative system 
Indeed, an interesting judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Oregon is quoted, which lays down that the Referendum does 
not destroy the representative system. “The people have 
simply reserved to themselves a larger share of legislative 
power.” That is a very sound statement of the position. 


In this context we may note that Mr. Cave has given notice 
of an amendment to Clause 2 of the Veto Bill, under which a 
Poll of the People is to be made obligatory on Bills embodying 
important constitutional changes. By his proposal any Bill 
affecting the Crown, establishing a National Parliament or 
National Council with legislative powers in any part of 
the United Kingdom, affecting the Parliamentary franchise or 
the distribution of seats, or affecting the constitution and powers 
of either House, “shall not be presented to His Majesty in 
order to receive the Royal Assent under the provision of 
this Act unless and until it has been submitted to a poll of 
the electors.” If this very reasonable amendment were 
accepted the result would be that, in regard to great Consti- 
tutional issues, we should not be exposed to legislation by 
the act of a Single Chamber. In our opinion Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh’s Bill makes better provision, but Mr. Cave's 
object, of course, was not to establish an ideal system of 
Referendum, but to propose a practical amendment to the 
Bill before the House. 


There seems to be a prospect of a considerable surplus upon 
the Budget estimate for the current financial year. According 
to Wednesday’s Daily Mail, the revenue during the previous 
eleven days had been slightly over eleven millions. If the 
same rate is continued to the end of the month, it is calculated 
that the surplus will be no less than nine millions, 


After a trial lasting nine days, Stinie Morrison was con- 
victed on Wednesday of the murder of Léon Beron and 
sentenced to death. The evidence for the prosecution showed 
that Morrison, a journeyman baker out of employment, was 
constantly in the company of Beron, a middle-aged Jew, who 
owned some house property in the East End and was known 
to carry about a good deal of money with him. They 
frequented the same restaurant, and a number of witnesses 
swore to seeing them together on the night of December 31st. 
Beron’s body was discovered next morning on Clapham 
Common, covered with wounds and with the head battered in; 
and a cabdriver swore to having driven two men, one of whom 
he identified as Morrison, to Clapham at 2 a.m. on new year’s 
day. It was further shown that £30 in gold which Beron had 
with him when he went out was missing, and that Morrison, 
who disappeared from his old haunts until he was arrested on 
January 8th, had spent money freely in the interval 
Morrison, who went into the witness-box, pleaded an alibi, and 
swore that he had won £30 at a gambling house, and received 
English banknotes from his mother in Russia; but his defence 
rested in the main on his own uncorroborated statements, It 
should be added that the action of the counsel for the defence 
in attempting to discredit the character of the Crown 
witnesses laid the prisoner open to an exposure by the counsel 
for the prosecution of the record of his previous convictions 
for theft and burglary. It only remains to say that the 
prosecuting counsel conducted the case with scrupulous 
regard for any point which could fairly be urged on behalf of 
the prisoner. 


We notice with satisfaction that Sir Henry Kimber will on 
Monday introduce his Bill to provide for the better repre- 
sentation of the people and the redistribution of seats in the 
House of Commons—i.e., One Vote, One Value. Sir Henry 
Kimber’s Bill proposes to give to every constituency with a 
population of more than 65,000 per member an additional 
member for every complete 65,000 in excess of the first 65,000, 
and to enlarge every constituency of less than 50,000 per 
member to bring it up to or over that number, but not over 
100,000 per member. Constituencies with two members which 
cannot be enlarged up to 100,000 would lose one seat. We 
sincerely hope that this policy of justice to the electors of 
England will be kept steadily before the country. 











Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 80}—Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ARBITRATION WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


IR EDWARD GREY’S sympathetic words in the 
House of Commons on President Taft’s proposal of 
arbitration between Great Britain and the United States 
may have important results, and we sincerely hope they 
will. We have always been heartily in favour of arbitra- 
tion with the United States in principle, though passing 
events have forced us occasionally into reservations ; and 
now the opportunity seems to us to be excellent for 
asec the matter further. The United States is the one 
ower with which we could enter into an arbitration treaty 
with perfect confidence. She is neither aggressive nor 
acquisitive; she knows already the anxieties of administer- 
ing territories over the seas and has not the least desire 
to add to them. This signifies an extremely important 
condition of mind, because a Power that is consciously 
sighing for new worlds to conquer is bound to be an 
uncomfortable partner in an arbitration treaty. The 
Americans, moreover, because they are our kinsmen, look 
temperamentally at the affairs of the world from the same 
angle as ourselves. The uncertainties of the Monroe 
Doctrine used to stand between us, but Great Britain has 
recognised the validity of that doctrine in all its probable 
applications. Regarded as a world-wide Power, the United 
States may be described as a satisfied nation. One cannot 
say of her (to adapt “ The Vanity of Human Wishes ”) :— 





“ Still to new heights her restless wishes tower, 
Claim leads to claim, and power advances power.” 


Arbitration is only for satisfied Powers, for the simple 
reason that it means the status quo. An ambitious, restless, 
or unsatisfied Power does not want to preserve the status 
quo, because it stereotypes what she considers to be her 
position of inferiority. If we proposed arbitration to such 
a Power she would look upon it as the offer of a cord with 
which to tie her hands. “ You have already seized most of 
the delectable places in the world,” she would say, “and 
those you did not seize belong to others. I came too late 
upon the scene, and you ask me to admit thatthe facts 
are too strong for me, and that I can never have a place in 
the sun. It may be difficult for me to get it, but I shall 
not abandon the hope. Only intense egoism could cause 
you to suggest that I should sign away my freedom.” 
Now, the United States has no reason whatever for 
feeling like that, and therefore her moral and mental 
condition, and the fact that she forms part of the 
great English-speaking race, are confluent influences whicb 
make an Anglo-American arbitration treaty desirable. 

In the recent speech in which Mr. Taft proposed an 
arbitration treaty with Great Britain, he said: “If we 
can negotiate and put through private agreements with 
some other nation to abide by the adjudication of Inter- 
national Arbitration Courts in every issue which cannot be 
settled by negotiations, no matter what it involves, whether 
honour, territory, or money, we shall have made a long step 
forward by demonstrating that it is possible for two 
nations at least to establish between them the same system 
which, through the process of law, has existed between in- 
dividuals under Government.” It should be understood 
that these words represent only an aspiration. No formal 
offer has yet been made to the Foreign Office, and so far 
as we know Mr. Taft is still conferring with the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the American Senate. But it is an 
excellent sign that the United States is willing to reconsider 
a scheme which was formerly abandoned by the wish of 
Americans and not by the wish of Englishmen. We refer 
to the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty which was rejected by the 
American Senate in 1897. That Treaty, which wasapproved by 
both Lord Salisbury and President Cleveland, provided that 
a Court consisting of two to six nationals, according to the 
intricacy of the questions at stake, should be appointed, 
and that if it could not come to an agreement an umpire 
should be called in. In disputes about territory a majority 
of five to one was to be necessary ; and if a decision could 
not be reached, a third Power was to mediate. Since those 
days, of course, the Hague Tribunal has come into 
existence, and this would naturally take the place of the 
third Power, unless, indeed, the more efficient Arbitral 
Court which is suggested should be created in time. The 
principle of the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty was an example 








es 
of the direct settlement of disputes by nationals which h 
worked well in the case of the International Commissions 
for the settlement of issues between Canada and the 
United States. This is the happiest form of arbitrati 
when it succeeds; but a Treaty like that of 1897 would 
not lose sight of the secondary support of outside adjudi 
eators, to which it would lend special sanctions in the last 
resort. A revised form of the Olney-Pauncefote Troat 
would no doubt introduce a mingling of the principles of 
arbitration by nationals and arbitration by neutrals, 

The misfortune of the Olney-Pauncefote negotiations 
was that the Treaty was rejected by the country which had 
proposed it. We need not now go into the old speculation 
as to why the Senate rejected it. Enough to say that 
Englishmen who had cordially accepted the invitation to 
enter into a Treaty felt that they had been rebuffed. The 
result was not agreeable. It is a familiar experience 
that when a proposal for arbitration has been rejected 
it leaves the relations of the two parties worse than 
it found them. For some months after the failure of the 
Treaty Englishmen were inclined to say that the only way 
to treat Americans was to show that you were not afraid 
of them. This was utterly wrongheaded, but it was, 
perhaps, inevitable. The only reason we mention this 
almost forgotten experience is for the purpose of reminding 
our readers that the American Senate is more “touchy” 
about its rights than any Upper House in the world, and 
that a minority of a third controls its actions absolutely 
in the matter of Treaty ratification. Its jealous deter- 
mination to assert its control over foreign policy should 
never be confused with the feeling of the American 
people. If we remember this we shall not be in the least 
danger of falling into recriminations with America even if 
another Treaty should be rejected at the last moment. More- 
over, our relations with the United States are very different 
now from what they were in 1897. The case of the Recipro- 
city Agreement with Canada proves that the United States 
is willing to receive with every mark of friendliness and 
enthusiasm proposals which were cold-shouldered fre- 
quently in the old days. We cannot conceive that wa 
should ever go to war with the United States, even if all 
attempts at arbitration between us failed. We do not, 
therefore, regard arbitration as valuable as a means of 
keeping the peace between Great Britain and America, but 
rather as an example to the world. One can hardly foresee 
what results might not flow from the mere fact of two 
Great Powers having formally bound themselves to sheathe 
the sword for ever. We trust, therefore, that Sir Edward 
Grey’s response to Mr. Taft’s proposal will quickly and 
surely lead to definite negotiations. A Treaty, as Sir 
Edward Grey said, will require us to pledge our national 
pride and will involve “great risks” if we agree to 
submit all questions of honour and conscience to arbitra- 
tion, but for our part we have sufficient trust in the United 
States to accept such risks. We are confident that she 
will not ask us to do a base or a humiliating thing. 

Before we conclude we must refer to one important 
passage in Sir Edward Grey’s speech. He said: “It 
is true that the two nations might still be exposed 
to attack by a third nation not in the agreement. I 
think it would probably lead to their following it up by 
an agreement that they would join with each other in any 
case in which one only had a quarrel with the third Power 
in which arbitration was refused. More and more the 
tendency which is growing in the world to recognise that 
war between two great countries must not only be 
a serious thing for them, but must be a serious thing 
for neutral Powers through the disturbance it causes; 
more and more it would tend for nations to come 
to the conclusion as between themselves that they were not 
going to fight, but that it was their interest to join 
together to keep the peace of the world.” These words 
might be held to postulate a military alliance with the 
United States, and that construction is plainly put 
upon them by Mr. E. T. Dixon in a letter which we 
print elsewhere. We think that Mr. Dixon exaggerates 
what will be found even by hostile critics in Sir Kdwa.d 
Grey’s statement, but it is most useful to look at the pro- 
posal from different angles, and we ought to be fore- 
warned against a cynical view of the proposed Treaty im 
Europe. So far the comments of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary have been encouraging. But suppose a sinister 
design were suddenly read into the scheme, and the tone 
of Continental criticism changed, what should we de 
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p) hold that we ought to advertise to the 
ane hag ‘far as we possibly can the truly pacific 
ba se of the Treaty, and for the rest absolutel 
refuse to admit the principle that to be friends wit 
America is to threaten somo other Power. We 
have never disputed the right of any country to make 
friends with whomsoever it pleases, and we ask no different 
rivilege for ourselves. The Americans dislike the very 
Brought of entangling alliances, and we do not think that 
they would desire one, even with us. But if no Treaty 
gould be concluded without, in effect, sanctioning the 
aitimate armed junction of Great Britain and the United 
States in certain circumstances, we repeat that we should 
not run away from the idea because those outside the 

ment discovered in it a design that would have no 
existence except in their imaginations. 





THE NAVY DEBATE. 


HE Navy debate must be regarded as on the whole 
T satisfactory. In the first place it exposed the weak- 
ness of the advocates of the Little Navy. In truth, their 

osition has become one of extreme absurdity. For the 
most part they have not the courage to act on the Quaker 
theory, which they more than half believe in, and to declare 
that all armaments are wrong and wicked, and that our 
duty as a nation is to cease spending money upon warlike 
preparations of any kind, and thus set the world a good 
example. It is clear that for those who advocate such 
acoyrse there is no halfway house. If the policy of 
naval and military preparation is condemned as wicked 
and unchristian, then every penny spent upon the Navy 
or Army, though only for defence, becomes a folly— 
nay, a crime. But though there may be a few people 
willing to talk round such a proposal, there are in fact 
none, or at any rate none in the House of Commons, 
who will seriously recommend that it shall be carried into 
practice. Even the extreme pacificists are willing to vote 
money for armaments provided that those armaments are 
what they term non-provocative—i.e., inadequate and there- 
fore useless. They will tolerate a small Navy which 
cannot perform its essential work, but not a big Navy 
or one which can do its work effectively. But if you are 
not prepared to go the whole hog of Quakerism, and are 
driven, as you must be, from the position of “ We 
will only have a Navy if it is inadequate,” there is no 
stopping short of the proposition that, if we have a 
Navy, it must be adequate—able to do the work of 
naval defence. This means securing that command of 
the sea without which, if war comes, we must as a 
nation be undone, see our Empire oversea destroyed, 
and our people at home starved to death or into abject 
submission to the enemy. 

The only point at issue, therefore, is, what constitutes a 
Navy adequate for securing command of the sea—i.e., over- 
coming the fleet that any single Power or likely combination 
of Powers can bring against us? Here we enter a field 
in which, though we do not say that the expert’s voice is 
the only voice that ought to be heard, that voice is 
bound to be predominant. The Government, recognising 
that their business is to provide the nation with an 
adequate Navy, tell us that after they have taken the 
very best expert opinion, and with the fullest sense of the 
responsibilities before them, they have come to the 
couclusion that a certain increase in ships and men 
is essential. The opponents of increased expenditure on 
armaments tell us in effect that the Government and their 
expert advisers are wrong, and that the suggested incre- 
ment in the fleet is unnecessary to secure an adequate 
Navy. Between these two views the House of Commons 
and the country have had to judge. Their decision 
is that the Government, which is responsible, and which 
has access to the essential facts—i.e. the preparations made 
by those foreign Governments which challenge our com- 
mand of the sea—is likely to have formed a better opinion 
on the problem of adequacy than their critics. Can we 
doubt that this decision is a wise one ? 

There are many arguments which may be used to 
Support it, but there is one only which we shall set forth. 
t is one which weighs, and we believe ought to weigh, 
specially with the ordinary citizen. If two solutions are 
Proposed in a vital problem, and that problem is one 





on the technical merits, he ought to consider and 
compare the consequences of the proposed solutions. 
Let us consider the respective consequences of adopt- 
ing the Government view and the view of the Little 
Navyites. If the advocates of the Little Navy are right, 
as of course is conceivable, the consequences of rejecting 
their advice will be that we shall spend an unnecessary 
amount of money on ships, guns, armaments, and men. 
That, no doubt, is a grave consequence, for an unneces- 
sary expenditure of the national resources is admittedly 
a most serious evil. Still, it is not one which any sane 
man can regard as involving absolute ruin to the State. 
At its worst it is waste. Now, look at the consequences 
which may flow from rejecting the proposals of the advo- 
cates of the Big Navy, assuming those proposals to be in 
fact wrong and the Navy to prove inadequate for its work. 
The consequences would be utter ruin. We should lose 
the command of the sea, and then nothing could save us. 
We must perish, and perish with the bitter thought that 
had we been wiser and faced the risk of waste rather than 
the risk of destruction, we might have survived. Who 
can doubt that, faced with the dilemma of a possible over- 
insurance and a possible under-insurance, the wise man 
chooses the risk of being over-insured ? 


We have written as if there were only two views—that of 
the Government and that of the Little Navyites. In fact, 
of course, there is a third view, the view of those—and it is 
by no means the view of wild and incompetent persons— 
that the Government proposals err not from being too 
large, but from being too small. This fact has influenced, 
and clearly ought to influence, the nation very strongly in 
supporting the proposals of the Board of Admiralty. 
In choosing these proposals rather than the proposals of 
the advocates of the Little Navy, they realise that they are 
not going as far in the direction of safety as many expert 
advisers would wish them to go. They are not, that is, 
“ plunging” for a wasteful policy in what may prove a 
panic, but, in fact, only choosing the minimum proposals 
in regard to prudent insurance. For ourselves we will say 
frankly that we should prefer, in a matter so vital, to see 
rather more done in the way of adding to our naval 
force than the Government propose. Our reasons are 
those which we have often set forth in these columns. We 
are engaged in competing with Germany for the command 
of the sea, and it is absolutely vital that we should win in 
that competition and induce our rivals to give up the 
game as not worth the candle. Now, in our opinion, 
the best way and the cheapest way to do this is to make 
it quite clear to Germany that whatever happens we 
shall outbuild her and so outstay her in the race. We do 
not wish to encourage her to strain every nerve by keeping 
only just ahead of her. We want to put such a distance 
between us that the German people will realise the im- 
possibility of ever coming up with us. They should 
be made to feel that if their object is the command of 
the sea, as undoubtedly it is, they are throwing their 
money away. 


If we only keep just ahead and make them believe that the 
effort is so painful to us as to be almost intolerable, we are 
inciting them to fresh efforts. We are making them say 
to themselves: “The British are now leading only bya 
head. Look at their distress, their panting sides and 
failing breath. A very little more effort and we shall pass 
them, and then they will never be able to regain the lost 
ground.” If, on the other hand, we make a spurt which 
will put a whole lap between us and Germany, they must 
and will feel the sense of discouragement which comes from 
seeing a competitor shooting ahead, rather than the en- 
couragement which comes from being almost able to touch 
the shoulder struggling just in front of you. That what 
we are saying is founded upon fact and not upon fiction is 
seen clearly in the history of the last few years. When we 
have slowed down in the race of shipbuilding and naval 
preparations, we have always incited Germany to greater 
efforts. On the other hand, whenever we have spurted 
there has been a visible tendency on the part of the 
Germans to ask whether the expense was good enough. 
It is for this reason that we desire to work up to 
our full shipbuilding resources rather than depend 
upon a policy of “nicely calculated less or more”— 
a policy which will just keep us ahead of Germany, 
but only just ahead, and thus, as we have said, provoke 
her to fresh efforts. 
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ADMIRALTY ORGANIZATION. 
EFORE we leave the subject of naval defence we desire 
to say a word on Lord Charles Beresford’s speech, 
for he raised a point of the highest importance. We must 
never forget that though it is absolutely necessary to build 
more ships, and better ships, and to give our sailors the 
advantage of the very best possible mechanical contrivances, 
that alone will not give us an invincible Navy. It is 
essential to have the best possible material, but it is equally 
essential to make the best use of that material. Indeed, 
unless we make provision for using it properly its value 
is gone. Now, without being pessimists in regard to 
Admiralty organisation, and while feeling the greatest 
possible confidence in our seamen and in the enterprise 
and splendid training of our naval officers, we do not feel 
sure that we are making adequate provision for using our 
fleet to the best possible advantage. Here we come to the 
essential point. Lord Charles Beresford told the House of 
Commons that the Admiralty had never had a War Staff, and 
that there was not one now. Lord Charles went on to show 
how we suffered from this fact by pointing to the notorious 
Memorandum by the First Sea Lord which was published in 
the polemical work for the destruction of all schemes forcom- 
pulsory service produced under Mr. Haldane’s auspices. Out 
of Bedlam, said Lord Charles, he had never heard such an 
extraordinary theory as that set forth inthe Memorandum. 
By this he meant the policy of disposing the fleet round the 
British Isles in order to prevent invasion. “The old 
policy had been to sink or destroy enemies, while the new 
policy was to rub along the shores and send out sub- 
marines to do the fighting. In other words, they had 
adopted a defensive, not an attacking, policy.” If 
Lord Charles is right in this—and we fear there 
is only too much evidence to show that he is right—then, 
indeed, of all nations are we most miserable. A policy of 
defence is probably always wrong, but there can be no 
doubt that at sea, and for a Power situated as we are, it 
can mean nothing but ruin. Seek out the enemy’s fleets, 
wherever they are—follow them, if necessary, to the 
Antipodes—and when you have found them, destroy them. 
That is the only path of safety for us, let the old women 
of both sexes at the Admiralty, in the Cabinet, or in the 
country say and do what they will. Nelson’s signal, 
“Engage the enemy more closely,” is not one which 
applied merely to the circumstances of a particular battle. 
It is the essential guarantee of victory. Those who wait 
to be attacked, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred are 
beaten before the first shot isfired. If, then, the policy of 
standing on the defensive and neglecting the old maxims 
in regard to closing with the enemy, and fighting to a 
finish, has crept into the Fleet, as Lord Charles Beresford 
evidently means to imply, and as we fear is the case, 
then the sooner we get an Admiralty Staff devoted to 
the work of thinking out such problems and revising 
and correcting our strategic and tactical intentions, the 
better. [Lord Charles Beresford’s view, we may note, is 
indirectly confirmed by the prevalent notion that a large 
secondary armament is not wanted in our battleships, 
because they will always stand off and pound the enemy to 
pieces from a great distance!] The only serious objection 
that we have ever seen stated to the formation of an 
Admiralty Staff is that it would deprive the Board of 
Admiralty of a certain amount of power, and that it is 
essential that all power should be vested in their hands. 
We cannot agree that this will be the result. It is only 
weak men and weak institutions that are jealous of 
power after this fashion. The Board of Admiralty are, 
and must be, absolutely supreme, and the Admiralty Staff 
could be nothing but their servants engaged in working out 
particular problems for their final approval. To be afraid 
of your own servants is a confession of failure. The 
alternative is for the Board of Admiralty to turn itself into 
a General Staff. But this is impossible, for it is notorious 
that the Board is already overweighted with work, and its 
individual members crushed beneath a vast load of detail. 
Therefore, for them to undertake work that ought to be 
done by an Admiralty Staff merely means that the work 
will not be done at all 
It is possible, of course, that our whole scheme of 
Admiralty organisation should le altered. It has been 
suggested, for example, by Sir Cyprian Bridge, that we 
eught to revert to the old plan of a Board of Admiralty 
which should deal primarily with the great war problems 








- Pree 
of strategy and command, and have be 
in old days, a Navy Board which head tee Lag 
sible for producing the material which the ee 
Admiralty would use. We are bound to gq " af 
this seems to us the true policy in regard to ten 
The Navy Board would never be out of touch with re : 
Board of Admiralty, and would fulfil its requirements b ; 
at the same time the minds of the supreme rulers of e 
Navy would be left free for the great problem of how to u . 
our fleets to the best advantage. It may be, however that 
there are reasons against this proposal which we do not 
fathom. If so, all we can say is that it is essential that 
a General Staff should be formed at the Admiralty and 
should be instructed by the Board of Admiralty to ‘work 
out the great problems of naval strategy and tactics which 
have been, we will not say altered, but necessarily yery 
greatly affected, by the most recent developments in ship 
construction and gunnery. The nation is giving the 
Admiralty the best possible material. It must insist that 
the Board shall get the best possible results out of that 
material. 





THE GROWTH OF EXPENDITURE. 


EW people have yet realised the full significance of the 
rapid growth of expenditure since the present 
Government has been in power. All the estimates for the 
coming year have now been published, and if we assume 
that the Consolidated Fund charges will be approximately 
the same as last year, we arrive at the fact that the 
aggregate expenditure for which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will have to provide in the year 1911-12 will 
be in round figures £181,000,000. This figure may even 
be exceeded, for if the schemes foreshadowed by Mr, 
Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill for insurance 
against unemployment and infirmity are dealt with jn 
the current year some financial provision will have to be 
made for carrying them into effect. The cost of this 
cannot, however, be even approximately estimated, and it is 
sufficient for the present purpose to call attention to the 
figure of £181,000,000, which represents an increase of no 
less than £8,000,000 as compared with the corresponding 
figure for the current year. Going back to the advent of 
the present Government to power, we find that in the year 
1906-7, the first year for which the present Ministry was 
fully responsible, the aggregate expenditure to be met out 
of revenue was in round figures £150,000,000. Thus, on 
the surface, there is an increase of no less than £31,000,000 
in five years. An adjustment must, however, be made, be- 
cause on the one hand the Sinking Fund has been reduced, 
and on the other hand the loan expenditure has been cut 
down. This brings the real increase of annual expenditure 
down to, roughly, £30,000,000, in five years, or at the 
rate of £6,000,000 a year. 

We will deal presently with some of the items of this 
increase, but first it is necessary to point out that the 
phenomenon of an average increase in our national expen- 
diture of £6,000,000 a year is entirely novel. If we 
go back to the eighties, we find a universal feeling in 
favour of curtailing public expenditure. This feeling was 
specially marked in the Liberal Party, and in the election 
of 1880 Radical audiences were fond of singing the follow- 
ing chant :— 

“See the torrent of taxation, 
Rising like a flood. 
Ninety millions, ninety millions, 
And the curse of blood.” 


As a result of this attitude of the public, national expendi 
ture during the eighties was practically stationary. Take, 
for example, the period from 1884-5 to 1894-5. The 
actual increase in the eleven years, if allowance be made 
for changes in the fixed charge for the National Debt, is 
something under £8,000,000, or roughly, at the rate of 
three-quarters of a million a year. After 1904-5 expendi- 
ture began to rise rapidly, and for this increase the 
Unionist Party was, of course, responsible, and was duly 
denounced by every Liberal and Radical orator for its 
extravagance. If we jump over the war period—when, of 
course, the normal figures were altogether disturbed—we 
find that between 1894-5 and 1905-6 expenditure, including 
loan expenditure, rose from £101,742,000 to £156,561,000. 
Making allowance for the increase in the Sinking Fund, 
this shows a net increase of nearly £52,000,000, or at the 
rate of something under £5,000,000 a year. Thus, mm the 
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i Tory ascendency we had an average increase 
long porn is a Ao as compared with an increase of 
26,000,000 a year in the period for which the Liberal 
Party—the party of economy—has been responsible. 

The real lesson of these figures is that both political 
ties have forgotten the doctrines of economy which 

n force during the eighties and early nineties. 
ticeable difference between the two parties on 
of expenditure is that the Unionists are more 
inclined to spend money on the Army and Navy, and the 
Liberals on the Civil Services. It is, indeed, the expen- 
diture on Civil account which is mainly responsible for the 
enormous increase in our aggregate expenditure during the 
last five years of Liberal rule. In the first Budget for 
which the present Government was responsible the Civil 
Service Estimates amounted to just over £29,000,000. In 
the current year they are just under £47,000,000. There 
has also been a very striking increase in the cost of the 
Post Office—namely, from £16,583,000 to £21,082,000. 
On the other hand, credit ought perhaps to be given to the 
Liberal Government for having kept the Army Estimates 
ractically constant at something under £28,000,000, while 
‘rom another entirely different point of view they are equally 
entitled to credit for their courage in facing an additional 
Naval expenditure of nearly £13,000,000 in spite of protests 
from that portion of the Liberal Party which is unable to 
appreciate the fact that national safety takes precedence of 


economy. . 


Tt will be seen that the figure which needs explanation is 
the addition of nearly £18,000,000 to the Civil Service 
Estimates. The main item in this increase is, of course, 
the cost of old-age pensions, but when this new item of 
expenditure has been deducted there still remains over 
£5,000,000 to be accounted for. A considerable portion of 
this is due to additional expenditure on education, primary, 
secondary, and university. In addition, if the Civil Service 
Estimates be examined it will be found that on almost 
every single item there has been an increase during the 
past five years in each department. This is in some ways 
an even more serious fact than the action of the Govern- 
ment in incurring new expenditure such as old-age 
pensions, for it clearly implies a failure to appreciate 
the importance of economy in detail. It means in effect 
that the Government departments have got out of hand 
and are allowed to do practically what they like without 
control from the Treasury. That only happens when the 
Treasury is itself controlled by persons who are indifferent 
to the magnitude of public expenditure. When an econo- 
mical Government is in power the Treasury uses its very 
considerable authority to prevent the increase of expendi- 
ture. When the Government is indifferent, the Treasury 
rides with a loose rein. 

We do not wish to impute any special vice to the present 
Government. We believe that the cause of the extravagance 
which these figures reveal is the rapid growth of wealth in 
the country, and the consequent disregard for economy. 
This has affected public opinion, and, through public 
opinion, has affected both political parties. The 
point, however, which we wish to press is that, 
although the growing wealth of the country enables it 
to spend more freely than in previous generations, 
that fact affords no justification either for purely wasteful 
expenditure or for expenditure of a type which tends to 
discourage the motives for creating or accumulating 
wealth. Purely wasteful expenditure is always to be 
condemned, whether a country is rich or poor. It 
involves sheer loss, for which no return is obtained. 

There remains the very important consideration of such 
vast new expenditure as that upon gratuitous old-age pen- 
sions. The objection here arises not because of the amount 
of money spent, but because of the harm done to the 
community by the establishment of a wrong system of 

providing for old age. It is as much the duty of an 
individual himself to make provision for his own old age as 
it is for him to make provision for his weekly or yearly 
holiday, and if we depart from that principle it is difficult 
to see at what point we can possibly draw the line between 
individual responsibility and a system of State main- 
tenance for everybody at every age. Already the Socialists 
are demanding that pensions shall begin at the age of 
sixty, and that the amount of them shall be increased. 
From the point of view of the Liberal Government it is 
difficult to see what arguments can be used against that 
flemand. A man who is physically unable to support him- 
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self at sixty has an even greater claim to the charity of 
the State than a man of seventy who could support 
himself if he chose. There is a further factor which 
has to be taken into account: that if the State relieves 

ple of the duty of providing for their own old age, 
it to that extent prevents the accumulation of capital which 
would result if people were to invest in their youth for the 
needs of old age. Further, it must never be forgotten 
that when taxation is heavy, part of it, at any rate, falls 
upon capital either by laying hold of money which would 
otherwise be used for investment, or by actually appro- 
priating capital sums already invested. This aspect of 
taxation is constantly ignored by politicians who appeal 
for the working-class vote. They speak as if the increase 
of taxation only affected the luxuries of the rich. It also 
affects the accumulation of capital, and so far as it does 
so it increases the hiring price of capital, and thus 
effectively diminishes the relative share of wealth going to 
the wage-earning classes. 





SIR IAN HAMILTON'S MEMORANDUM. 


Wa Mr. Haldane published first the Memorandum 

by Sir Ian Hamilton on Compulsory Service, and 
later Admiral Wilson's views in reg to invasion, we felt 
that, quite apart from the merits of the particular contro- 
versy, very great harm was being done to the public service. 
That view was amply confirmed by the course of the debate 
on the Army Estimates last Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
things which were said in the heat of debate about the 
gallant Admiral and General concerned are deeply to be 
regretted, and must tend to impair their official efficiency 
in the future. Yet if the opinions of these distinguished 
officials were to be dragged into what has become a bitter 
public controversy, it was quite inevitable that vituperative 
discussion of this undesirable kind should arise. We have 
not, of course, the slightest wish to defend Sir Reginald 
Pole-Carew’s speech. Indeed, we condemn it very strongly 
as grossly unjust to Sir Ian Hamilton. But the responsi- 
bility for the scandal of a personal attack of this kind upon 
an officer in the position of a permanent official must fall 
mainly upon the Secretary of State. It was he who 
originally brought Sir Ian Hamilton into the arena of 
public controversy. Everyone knows that if you call a 
witness you must take the consequences of having him 
dealt with faithfully by counsel on the other side. Yet 
this elementary fact seems to have been forgotten by Mr. 
Haldane. 

Mr. Walter Long, who seldom fails to bring to the con- 
sideration of public affairs the spirit of statesmanship and a 
high sense of responsibility, said, in our opinion, exactly the 
right thing when he asserted that no complaint was made as 
to the views expressed in Sir Ian Hamilton’s book. The com- 
plaint was that if the practice of publishing the views of 
experts became common, a vital blow would be struck at 
the proper constitutional relations between the permanent 
officials and the Parliamentary chiefs’ Department. He 
went on to deal with the whole subject, in words so wise 
and reasonable that we shall quote them at length :— 

“Critics of the Government in the House of Commons con- 
stantly demanded of Ministers that they should produce the views 
of those who gave them expert advice, and invariably, and, as he 
thought, very properly, those requests were refused, Surely it 
was the duty of the Parliamentary chief to obtain the advice of 
the experts, to act upon that advice, and then to take the full 
responsibility for what was done. Would the right hon. gentle- 
man have been prepared to place on the Table of the House the 
recommendations or the criticisms which he received from the 
permanent officials of the War Office in regard to somo of the 
Army reforms for which he is responsible? Of course, to do so 
would be an act of madness on the part of any head of a Depart- 
ment. The House was told by the Foreign Secretary last night 
that on the Army and Navy Estimates a full explanation would 
be given of the publication of the book. That explanation had 
not been given yet. The right hon. gentleman had not answered 
the question which was asked by the Leader of the Opposition last 
night: whether if the views of the First Sea Lord had been hostile 
to the Government they would have been published, or were they 
published solely because they were favourable ?” 


As far as we can see, the only explanation and excuse 
that Mr. Haldane and his defenders have given is one 
which we only describe as a feeble tu quoque. It is in 
effect the defence of the man whose dog ate the 
prize rabbit—*“ It was the rabbit what begun it.” It is 
asserted that general officers on the active list have 
not hesitated to advocate compulsory service, and that 
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therefore there is no harm for the Government to publish 
the views of general officers on their side. This is, of course, 
the merest excuse. Lord Roberts as a Field Marshal is 
no doubt technically on the active list, for there is no age 
limit under which Field Marshals retire. In fact how- 
ever, though not in strict theory, there is a whole world of 
difference between the public statement of the views of a per- 
manent official at the War Office and the views of one who 
is in reality, if not in name,a retired officer and has therefore 
the full rights of the ordinary citizen. To compare the 
position of a Field Marshal holding no specific command 
with that of a member of the Army Council (Sir Ian 
Hamilton was a member of the Army Council when the 
Memorandum was written, though he is not now) or that 
of the First Sea Lord is perfectly absurd. Such a line of 
argument will influence no one who takes the trouble to 
consider the controversy on its merits. General officers on 
the Army Council or at work for the War Office are in the 
position of permanent officials. 

The old rule that the views of permanent officials should 
always be at the call of their Parliamentary chief but 
should never be published, and also that the Parliamentary 
chief should always stand between them and public 
criticism and accept full responsibility for their official 
and public acts, is not founded upon any piece of 
official pedantry, but upon the soundest and wisest con- 
siderations for the public interest. It is, in the first 
instance, a rule intended to sterilise the bad influence of 
the Party system in our great Departments. The distin- 
guished officials in those Departments ought to be in 
a@ position of absolute freedom to serve loyally and 
unreservedly either party in the State, no matter what 
their own private and personal opinions may be. But this 
can only be done with a proper sense of personal dignity 
and self-respect if the advice they tender is regarded as 
strictly contidential. Just as no editor who understands 
his business will ever try to protect himself by quoting the 
personal opinion of the leader-writers who may actually 
write the articles setting forth the views of his paper, so no 
Secretary of State ought to attempt to back up his own 
views or his own assertions in a controversy by calling 
individual members of his staff as witnesses. The private 
relations between him and the members of his Department 
ought always to be confidential in the strictest sense. His 
attitude to them might indeed be expressed in some such 
terms as these—We are imagining a Secretary of State 
addressing the chief permanent officials of his office on his 
assumption of the Seals :—‘I want you, gentlemen, to feel 
the most absolute freedom in laying your views before 
me. Whether those views are or are not in agreement 
with my public utterances or the policy I adopt in 
practice, they will be equally welcome and equally valu- 
able to me. The more keenly critical they are the 
better I shall be pleased. They must always, 
however, be regarded as absolutely confidential, and 
as meant for my ears alone. Just as you must never 
express them in public, so you may be sure that, whether 
I like them or not, I shall never attempt to shelter 
myself behind them, or to use them to bolster up my 
arguments. If I adopt your views, they will become my 
views, and I shall be responsible for them, and no one else. 
Therefore, if my successor in this place desires to reverse 
my policy and you, gentlemen, are required to assist him 
in carrying out that change, you need never feel the 
slightest difficulty or embarrassment in doing so. The 
positive or negative policy which I supported will have 
gone with me. But this could not be if you, or some of 
you, had been proclaimed in public to have been in whole 
or in part the true authors of my policy. To give you this 
position of freedom, and at the same time to enable you to 
perforin the first condition of your public service—that is, 
loyal obedience to your chief—I shall make it a strict rule 
that I and I alone express the views of the Department. 
While, then, you remain permanent officials of the Depart- 
ment, public approval or endorsement by you of my official 
acts and policy will be regarded by me as quite as injurious 
as that public censure or disapproval which it is an 
elementary rule of the public service to forbid. Thus, 
while I appropriate everything that I like in your views, 
and reject and commit to silence everything to which I 
object, you will always be protected by the convention that 
your views belong to my ear alone, and are never to be 
given to the public.” 

That may sound intellectually hidebound and autocratic, 





and may seem at first sight to put the distinguish 
manent officials, who may no “toubt often be —— —_ 
than their chiefs, at a disadvantage. Yet, as a mecha 
fact, the attitude we have just expressed is the salvati 7 
the permanent official, and enables him to serve differ © 
masters in turn with perfect self-respect, and very ees 
to the benefit of the public. " 

Before we leave the subject we may sugges i 
view which cannot, we think, fail to Fry mh ny < 
to the ordinary man’s mind. If once the views of a _ 
manent official are given to the public, the critics cna 
opponents of the Minister who allows these views to be put 
forth are certain to ask him, as men are now asking ir 
Haldane, whether the other permanent officials agree with 
their colleague or late colleague. They will say: “It is all ye 
well for you to quote the late Adjutant-General, but please 
tell us what are the views of the present Adjutant-General 
or of this or that great military official. Again, you quote 
the First Sea Lord, but tell us also what are the views oj 
Admiral Bluewater and Admiral Whitecap. Then we shall 
know how to estimate the value of the expert opinios 
behind which you are sheltering yourself.” Needless tg 
say, a Cabinet Minister must absolutely refuse to be 
heckled in this way. The conduct of a public Department 
would be quite impossible were he to yield even in the 
slightest degree. But, on such a refusal, back comes the 
retort: “ Oh, now we understand. You quote the experte 
when they are on your side. When they are against you, 
you suppress their opinions. You are therefore simply 
cooking the evidence to deceive the public.” 

We come back, then, to the proposition that Cabinet 
Ministers must make up their own minds on the evidenca 
before them, and when they put forth an opinion it must 
be put forth as their view solely, and not as a view learned 
from this or that man, or as something for which he is 
willing to share the responsibility. Only in that way can 
we keep the permanent official out of public, and ultimately 
out of party, controversy. It is most astonishing that Mr. 
Haldane, who is essentially a wise and prudent statesman 
as well as a very efficient administrator, should not have 
realised this rather elementary consideration. That he, of 
all men, should have plunged so wildly as he did in giving 
to the world Sir Ian Hamilton’s Memorandum is one of 
the curiosities of politics. Such action might have been 
understandable in a somewhat raw politician suddenly 
raised to Cabinetrank. It seems mexplicable in a man of his 
experience. No doubt the explanation is a simple one. 
Even the ablest and most astute of men are apt to make 
occasional blunders. But when a man, distinguished or 
undistinguished, has made a blunder, the wisest thing for 
him to do is not to plunge any further into the morass, 
but to get back to firm ground as soon as possible. This 
we expect, is what Mr. Haldane will quickly do. We 
shall be exceedingly surprised if the experiment of pub- 
lishing confidential departmental memoranda is repeated 
by Mr. Haldane, or indeed by any other Cabinet Minister, 
for many years to come. 








ADVERTISEMENT BY VIOLENCE. 
HERE has been a tendency lately among some of the 
woman suffragists who profess constitutional methods 
to wonder whether, after all, the “suffragettes” with their 
violence are not more successful than themselves. They have 
adopted a new form of argument which runs like this: 
“Here are we employing scrupulously the ladylike methods 
you recommend to us, and what is the result? We hold 
crowded meetings at the heart of civilization and the news- 
papers take no notice of us, whereas they would find plenty 
of room to report the act of a militant suffragist who set fire 
to a Government office.” This argument betrays a curious 
frame of mind which is worth examination. Accepting in fact 
the principle of violence, it lacks the logic or courage to 
pursue it. It is the result of a strange confusion of thought 
which runs into a vast fallacy. It might be compared with a 
failure to distinguish between those essentially different things, 
fame and notoriety ; and it is actuallay failure to choose between 
publicity and influence. 

Any one can become notorious. If you threw down & 
cracker in the courtyard of Buckingham Palace your name 
would be known all over England on the morrow. If you 
published a specially infamous book your name might become 
familiar to the world in a few days, and your notoriety would 
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creased by a prosecution. Some ill-balanced or 
people apparently think such a thing worth 
doing at the cost of never again being able to look 
those whose opinion is worth having straight in the face. 
Similarly @ Member of Parliament might win a large 
iieity for a crack-brained Bill. It would only have 
publicity tor a ik ae i 
to be weird enough for the purpose, like t of the 
Frenchman who, according to the legend, won a seat in 
the Chamber by recommending in a lethargic district 
of the Midi that dogs should be trained to do all the work of 
human beings. But, as notoriety is not fame, publicity is not 
influence. It is astonishing how people seem to be in con- 
tinued need of reminding themselves of this difference if they 
would not drop back into the easy fallacy. The one founda- 
tion on which a poliey of violence can build with success is 
the popular will. Asa rule no amount of violence will defeat 
itself in that case. The French Revolution could not be 
checked, even by its preposterous excesses, because, in 
principle, it was fulfilling the desires of the nation. But 
if there is not an antecedent desire for a thing, violence 
cannot, by any means, make it popular. Violence 
advertises the thing; it draws attention to it, 
go that it becomes the topic of all conversation, and con- 
yersation means closer scrutiny and analysis. Woman 
Suffrage, we dare say, has made thousands of adherents 
because the violence of the militants has fired lazy minds into 
believing that they ardently desire that on which they had 
never bestowed a thought. But all the time a contrary and 
greater reaction has been taking place. Tens of thousands 
are now alienated. The advertisement has drawn attention 
to what the public does not want. 

It is as though all the world should be attracted to 
some article, which in the end turns out to be useless, 
by the brilliance and persuasiveness of an advertisement. 
Perhaps an eccentric and wealthy cutler takes it into his head 
to sell chopsticks instead of knives and forks, and engages 
attractive writers and learned lecturers to instruct the 
public in the enormous advantages chopsticks have over 
knives and forks. It is more pleasant to put ivory 
in the mouth than a plated or even a silver fork. Then the 
associations of chopsticks! They speak of the refinement and 
immemorial good taste of China. China rejected the bar- 
barous knives and forks of the West, not through ignorance 
but through choice. Laurence Oliphant has told us that in 
his account of Lord Elgin’s mission to China. Chopsticks are 
the expression of an incomparable subtlety of mind; and they 
give people the opportunity to display their good breeding by 
the dexterity necessary for their proper use. Then, poor 
English people, like poor Chinese, can have chopsticks of wood 
or bone instead of ivory. A saving of thousands of pounds 
annually in the national domestic economy! And are not chop- 
sticks suitable to a maritime race? Dampier was interested 
in them, and it was the old English seamen who called 
them chopsticks. If any race should use chopsticks, it is the 
English race. Well, what would be the end of all this 
advertisement? Crowds would throng the shop of the 
eccentric cutler to gaze upon these wonderful chopsticks ; 
the police would arrange them in queues. And at last a few 
people would buy chopsticks. A Chopstick Society would 
be formed, and would have an annual dinner and meetings for 
discussing the hygienic qualities and the philosophical in- 
fluence of chopsticks. But the great public would decide that 
it did not want chopsticks, and that chopsticks as compared 
with knives and forks were, in fact, a nuisance. And the net 
outcome would be that the cause of chopsticks would be set 
back because the advertisement had called attention to their 
defects. 

Sv it is with violence in political advocacy. The woman suffra- 
gists have not got public opinion with them. They talk as 
though they are fighting for the people’s cause like so many 
Hampdens. But Hampden was able and prepared to fight 
physically. The “suffragettes” cannot fight physically, and 
do not propose seriously to try, though their similes and 
metaphors run strangely to military forms. They read their 
own advertisements and mistake them for the signs of a 
popular conversion. One need only take successful contem- 
porary causes and compare them with the methods of militant 
suffragists to see how differently their organisers go about their 
business, The National Service League has not yet converted 
4 Government, but it gains hundreds of adherents every week. 


be even in 
avaricious 





It is educating the people. It prepares the popular desire on 
which an advertisement—a plain declaration—can be laid before 
some future Government, and that Government will be forced 
to give way. The Referendum has already won the day. Its 
supporters explained it and recommended it for years, so that 
all thinking people were conversant with it; and when the 
political crisis arose into which it exactly fitted, it was thrust 
triumphantly forward with the goodwill, suddenly declared, 
of a whole party behind it. But suppose that the members of 
the National Service League had smashed the windows of the 
War Office to show that the nation demanded to be trained to 
arms, or that the advocates of the Referendum had broken 
down the palings of Hyde Park to indicate the annoyance of 
the democracy at being ignored by a Liberal Government: 
the National Service League would now be discredited, and 
the Referendum would be buried under a pile of opprobrious 
memories. 

If the militant suffragists are incapable of a coup de 
main, and of course they are, persuasion is their only 
possible chance of success. If they persuade the nation 
to believe in woman suffrage, they will undoubtedly get it, 
and then violence might even bring the culmination quicker. So 
long as they fail to persuade or educate the nation, they are 
advertising what the public does not want; and the more 
the violence is practised, the more is attention called to the 
defects of what is offered. This is an absolutely certain pro- 
cess. The only reason that it is misread is that the few 
converts loudly proclaim their new faith, while the multitude 
who find the advertisement a hollow piece of puffery retura 
home and laugh indolently at the ways of the world. 





GREAT AMATEURS. 

HE late Sir Francis Gulton was a strong advocate of the 

view, which his own investigations did much to support, 

that heredity is more effectual than environment, or, in his 

own words, that nature is stronger than nurture. His scheme 

of tabulating “ worthy” families and of assigning ‘‘ marks” 

for life-histories involves the principles of a sort of biological 

aristocracy with which, perhaps, the Who’s Who of future 
ages may be in line. 

Galton and his hobbies—we use the word for a purpose— 
are a perfect example of a rather curious tendency in the 
history of knowledge. The example is rendered all the more 
instructive by his own personal attitude. Thus, in the actual 
Who's Who of to-day—a compilation which he may hive 
re garded with ironic contemplation in view of his own ideal 
—this man of science and original thinker did not give himself 
the style of “investigator,” or “student,” or “author.” 
The style he chose to wear before the world was that 
of “private gentleman.” Read in connection with the 
list of achievements which follows, itself manifestly perfune- 
tory, the significance of “private gentleman” is distinctly 
pointed. And no doubt it was meant tobe. Galton, perhaps, 
might have said that England and the world owe most to their 
private gentlemen. 

Now the tendency of which this particular private gentle. 
man was a notable and brilliant example is this: that new 
developments, new lines of inquiry, new points of view, come 
more often from the amateur than from the professional. In 
the matter of “original contributions” the outsider is 
dominant over the academician. Generally speaking, the 
work of the latter may be “sound,” but that of the former is 
“brilliant.” It is as if those inside the ring possessed, like the 
interior of a circle, no independent capacity of motion, but 
merely inertia. Only the application of outside forces cam 
produce velocity in the system. 

Here is a case in point. The most fruitful hypothesis 
upon the origin and development of primitive civilisation 
was framed by a historian who had no previous 
acquaintance with the subject. In the course of am 
historical inquiry he found it necessary to have a working 
hypothesis of this evolution asa prolegomenon. The current 
hypothesis on examination failed to satisfy his judgment 
Accordingly he went into the subject himself, and evolved an 
hypothesis of his own. Examples might be multiplied. But, 
the greatest example, perhaps, of all, is Galton’s cousin 
Darwin might have styled himself a “country gentleman.” 
That—and the fact is more than a coincidence—is just what 
he looks like in his most characteristic portrait. 

It is still interesting to read of the flutter raised im 
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academic and professional dovecotes by the famous paper at 
the Linnean and by The Origin of Species Here was a new 
and startling hypothesis claiming to undermine the founda- 
tions of established theory. It was the work of an amateur in 
biology, and it has revolutionised the whole of scientific 
thought. The critic’s last weapon against an original view 
which does not satisfy his judgment is to suggest that the 
view is “ unsound.” Cases have been known where a trained 
and professed student of a subject was, in military parlance, 
“broken” on account of an unsound publication. Whether 
the work was sound or unsound is here not the question. It 
may be a fact that the fear of imputations of unsoundness 
and of the practical consequences of such a charge has 
deterred men from publication, but it is not likely that many 
of these carry to the grave the secret of some tremendous 
discovery. But when the author of an original work is an 
outsider, an amateur, the adverse critic’s last weapon has a 
second edge. This is a demand for the “ qualifications” of the 
writer. 

In the case of Darwin this demand was made at once, and 
was perpetually repeated. There was no answer (except an 
appeal to the future) to the plea that his biological qualifica- 
tions were “unsatisfactory.” He had had no “training” in 
zoological or botanical laboratories; he held no degrees in 
science; he had not even sat for, much less passed, any ex- 
aminations in the subjects on which he claimed a hearing. On 
his side it might have been argued that he had studied the sub- 
jects for love of them,and had enjoyed the advice and assistance, 
unprofessionally given, of great authorities. But there was 
nothing official, nothing to show as formal proof that he was 
anything more than a “self-taught” man. And to that plea 
there is a time-honoured proverbial counter. Similarly it was 
a frequent complaint against Napoleon by the generals who 
failed to defeat him that he knew nothing of the science and 
art of war, and that he won battles simply by ignorance and 
by breaking the rules. There is, of course, much to be said 
for this plea. Hypotheses must be tested. But the danger 
is that professional inertia, the excess, that is, of caution 
over imagination, may clip the wings of truth, which, as 
Mill long ago observed, has no mystic inherent power to com- 
mand success. 

What is the secret of this prepotency of the amateur P Is it 
merely that, as compared with the professional, he enjoys “a 
position of greater freedom and less responsibility ”? In crude 
terms, does he owe his force to his “independent means” P 
Yet one often hears amateurs of some sport regret the absence 
of the stimulus of “the battle for food.” Ultimately, of 
course, the presence or absence of a material choregia has 
only a secondary importance. But has the amateur nothing 
else to lose? There are amateurs and amateurs, and the 
multitude of cranks is large. The amateur’s character for 
sense and intelligence is always at stake. Complex though it 
is, his “ mechanical advantage” is composed of moral and 
intellectual elements. We may take it that his energy—a 
quality, by the way, which Galton was fond of placing first in 
his lists of merit—is not blunted by routine and that his 
enthusiasm is not damped by secondary anxieties. He has, 
above all, the advantage of coming fresh to his subject; of 
approaching it with a full measure of that wonder, curiosity 
tinged with reverence, which is the key to understanding, 
Something of this was in the mind of Plato—himself proud 
of his “ amateur definition ”—throughout his favourite topic. 
For him, knowledge was a form of love. It was not without 
irony that he represented the ideal ruler as loth to be 
dragged back into the Cave to do his skare of governing the 
Cave Men. The onlooker sees most of the game, and the 
onlooker who comes to it fresh isa potential lover. Cases are 
not unknown of suggestions, pregnant with possibilities, 
resulting from the fresh vision of outer eyes. The case of the 
amateur turned professional is really a corroboration of the 
point. A man like Luther Burbank, who as a child preferred 
flowers to toys and nursed a cactus, remains an amateur to 
the end, though he may incidentally have become the greatest 
plant-breeder in the world. 

The acquaintance thus begun between the amateur, the 
“lover,” and his subject, his “beloved object,” is continued 
“with love,” as it began “for love.” Ata great age Darwin 
wrote about flowers, Galton created a new science, Dr. 
Wallace sees a new vision of the world—each with the 
*incerity and abandon of a child, with the devotion and 





worship of an ideal lover. Psychology has made a great dea} 
out of the impulse of “ play” since Schiller wrote that man is 
only completely man when he is playing. On this freedom of 
the soul the greatest achievements depend. 

In some such way we conceive the relation of the amateur 
to the play which he makes the work of his life. It serves to 
illustrate Galton’s belief in the preponderance of “nature.” 
just as he himself and his great contributions to knowledge 
in meteorology, psychology, anthropology, and genetics 
illustrate our debt to the amateur. ’ 





FISHING IN A BLIZZARD. 

T° arrive at a Highland railway station in March, to look 

out with eagerness from the carriage-window at the 
river parallel with the railway, and to find it running at its 
summer level, is a disconcerting beginning to an expedition of 
three days’ fishing. Three days are not long enough to hope 
forachange. A bank-high spate could not run down in less 
than a week, and less than a bank-high flood, probably, would 
not draw up a fresh run of fish. Nor is there much hope in 
the wind or the sky of rain which might bring a freshet, ora 
sudden “soft,” which, perhaps, might shift the fish from the 
lower pools, The wind lies between north and north-west, and 
the sky either threatens snow or whizzes it down between 
bursts of sunlight; the water will not rise, but will become 
steadily colder. Donald, the gillic, selecting flies by the 
river bank, is not reassuring. ‘ We will not get fush until we 
get more watter, Iam sure of that,” he observes, but eyes 
the Mar Lodge he has chosen with something like toleration. 
“Tf there’s a fresh fush there, I am sure he will tak’ it; I am 
sure he will.” He doubts, probably, if there is a fresh fish, 

But the crunch of shingle wader foot, the lapping of clear 
water about brogues and waders, the bright colours of the 
stones under the water, the play of the limber rod in the 
hand—all these bring exhilarating hopes of unexpected things. 
Hope and expectation vary at the different pools. Here at the 
Green Banks—what salmon river has not somewhere a pool 
under green banks P—you must wade deep into water running 
over boulders of any size from a pudding toa potato-sack, and 
that means some slippery going. Here, at the Flats, the wading 
is easier; the fish lie, if there are fish, on the edge of the dark 
ripples in mid-stream, and the river is shallow half-way across. It 
is a pool which it is a pleasure to fish because of the open air all 
about it; there are no disturbing eddies and cross-currents of 
wind. Below, in the Pot, the water tumbles from falls into a tre- 
mendous cleft of rock, unfathomed and as black as bottle-glass, 
From unseen depths tiny bubbles fizz up and up through the 
dark, rising like a cloudof fish-scales tothe surface and breaking 
like soda-water. The bubbles break the surface, but never a 
fish. Neither the Green Banks, nor the Flats, nor the Pot, 
nor the Bridge, nor the delightfully named Burn of Angels 
below the Bridge yield the sign of a fin or a tail; not even a 
kelt splashes. The promise of weather turns for the worse. 
Sudden squalls tear down stream, whipping spray as they go; 
then a squall whisks up stream, tossed back from the opposite 
bank or curled over by the draught of the river-bed under the 
wood behind. The gut cast, justaboutto fallattheintended angle, 
is flung up the currentinstead of down; thespun minnow, caught 
by a gust half-way across the river, plops where it should not. 
The sky and the water darken with snow; the snowstorm 
blows clear, the sun breaks from torn blue, the wind shifts a 
point; hope rises and falls again. One hope remains 
constant, but it is of the river birds, and not of fishermen. 
March has come for the birds of the salmon river; March with 
melting ice and winds in the west, and snow-water pouring 
down from the hills. Plovers tumble and cry in the wind, 
on the grass and the plough; dippers dart up and down 
stream, like black kingfishers, singing as they go; overhead 
comes the sudden sweet whistle of the oyster-catcher, winging 
his separate way over the river from the estuary sands. 

The wind is at its worst just above and below the bridge. 
Wind on a river which runs between high banks, or under a 
wooded bank on one side and open meadow on the other, is 
full of tricks which can be disconcerting even to a Scottish 
gillie who knows every stone in the stream. You may 
glance at the flying clouds in the blue above and know that 
it blows from the north-west, with more north than west, as 
you can feel by the sting in it, and then as you calculate 
for a steady breeze on your left shoulder, suddenly there comes 
a puff, or a draught, or a whirling current from the so 
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which whips your cast off the water or drops the fly at an 
oe possible angle up stream. But above and below the bridge, 
flung as bridges should be by light stone arches high over the 
stream, the vagaries of the wind are more puzzling than ever. 
The hollow under the bridge acts as a funnel, and sucks air 
through it in gusts and gales ; the surface of the river blackens 
and crinkles, clears to icy smoothness, blackens and crinkles 
in in twenty scattering patches. Donald, waiting on the 
bank behind, shouts counsel: “’Tis the wind, don’t ye see; 
ye canna keep the fly on the watter, don’t ye see? ; You do 
see, very plainly, but advice has no effect on the wind under 
the bridge, which whips bands of ice round your wrists, flicks 
snow into your left ear, spatters hail over the shingle at your 
feet and the bubbling current beyond. Yetthere is something 
reassuring, in all the difficulty and discomfort of casting, in 
the very feel of the rod, in the play and the familiarity of it, 
jn the unlikely hopes which it has so often answered. The 
swing and fall of the cast, the weight of the line felt at the 
rod-point, become memories themselves and bring memories 
with them; of other days, perhaps of blazing April sunshine 
as hopeless as any March snow, with primroses clustered 
on the bank and cloudless blue in a sky of east 
winds—and even then, in that hopeless weather, the sudden 
“mg” under water and the rod-top strained straight 
with the line to mid-river. Or, as the evening 
follows afternoon, and the moon rides out behind tawny 
vapour into mid-heaven, there may come recollections of an 
evening almost as wild, a wind almost as high, in that very 
spot, when the mood of the river and the fish in it seemed 
suddenly to change from sulkiness to vigour and promise; it 
was the one “taking” movement of the day, and you had 
waited for it. Will the mood change to-night, with the moon 
in the same place and the light still good for a quarter of an 
hour? A fish plunges at the tailof the pool; was he “ right,” 
or not? It is suddenly too dark tosee. The air blackens; a 
tremendous gust tears under the bridge, snow drives level 
with the river; you turn, and can see nothing on any side but 
eddying, drifting snow. 

It was all to be expected from the beginning, of course, for 
salmon love falling snow and icy water no more than wading 
fishermen do. They will come at the fly in February, no 
doubt, when the bank is solid snow and ice stands at the rim 
of flowing water; but when they have once felt the warmer 
movement of the river in March, snow and cold seem 
to numb them to torpor. They will move again, and 
a blank day, even three blank days, in March will matter 
nothing if there are more fish waiting in the reaches 
below. But as far, at all events, as one river, the Dee, is 
concerned, the difficult question remains, Where are the 
fresh fish? They have not run up since the week when the 
river first opened; are they waiting, then, at the mouth of the 
river? The disquieting point is that the reports are bad from 
the nets. The fish which find their way to the market are said 
not only to have a larger proportion than usual marked or 
wounded by seals and floating ice—which looks as if the 
numbers of all fish concerned were smaller than usual—but it 
is also said that many of the salmon are thin and badly 
nourished. There is at least a possibility that the trawlers 
in the sea outside have been disturbing the salmon’s natural 
feeding grounds, so that the fish cannot get the supply of 
young herrings which are their staple diet. That may or may 
not be so, but it seems to suggest at least as good a reason as 
any other for the scarcity of fish. Steam trawlers, as all 
fishermen know, do an immense amount of harm all round the 
coast by perpetually dragging nets over ground that should be 
left undisturbed, and by the consequent destruction of imma- 
ture and spawning fish. If, to add to the mischief which they 
do to sea-fishing, they interfere with the fishing of rivers where 
high prices are paid not only for rentals of beats but for nets 
at the mouth of the river, there is surely room for some sort of 
Official inquiry. Such an inquiry would be assured at least of 
some very willing witnesses. 


east 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN IRELAND AND 
THE MOLLY MAGUIRES. 
[To tus Epiron or rus “Srecraror.”’] 
Sin,—It is amazing to read of Mr. Joseph Devlin addressing 
Mr. Horne’s congregation at Whitefield’s Tabernacle in 








London, though doubtless he is versatile enough to adapt 
himself even to such an unusual audience, and did not find it 
necessary to explain the principles of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, of which he is president. But when he led his 
hearers to believe (I suppose they did believe him) that no 
cases of intolerance were known where the Roman- Nationalist 
influence rules, his audacity is more than amazing. I myself 
have closely followed the cases of three servant girls who lived 
with friends of my own in different districts, and all of whom 
were at different times forcibly kidnapped because they 
ventured to become Protestants. One escaped from the con- 
vent to which she was taken; the others their employers have 
never heard of since. I know now a respectable young Pro- 
testant, widow of a Roman Catholic (who had committed the 
charge of their children to her), a working woman, one of 
whose children was stolen from her house when she was at 
work, and two (boys) taken to a Catholic orphanage against 
her will. One died shortly afterwards; the other she is never 
allowed to see. She was saved from the loss of a remaining 
child (a girl) by the active efforts of relatives of my own. 
Only the other day a highly respectable woman, a Quaker by 
profession, whose son married a Catholic, came to my sister 
in grief at the loss of her only grandchild, an orphan, who is 
now hidden from her by Catholic relatives, though she is the 
child’s legal protectress. Such are a few of a multitude of 
instances I could relate. As I writé, there lies before mea 
list of cases of extraordinary intolerance in a locality in the 
West of Ireland, on the personal authority of an able and 
respected resident. You ask why not bring such cases before 
the courts? (Mr. Devlin apparently guarded himeelf by say- 
ing that no cases had been “made out.”) But, in the first 
place, need it be said that some of the worst kinds of intoler- 
ance can be practised without breaking the law? Secondly, 
who is to brave the odium and, further, to furnish the hundreds 
of pounds which would certainly be needed to fight each 
matter through? To abuse and, if possible, ruin the plaintiff 
or his champion is the most effective method of argument in 
the portions of Ireland where the Roman Church and Mr. 
Devlin’s Order rules. That Order and the Ecclesiastical 
Authorities have unlimited means in money and power of 
intimidation for the purposes of making a contest practically 
impossible for the poor people among whom these things 
happen. They have also unlimited ability in evading the law 
Such suggestio falsi on Mr. Devlin’s part is the best possible 
evidence for the justice of the Ulster protest against the 
methods adopted by his party. 

This afternoon I happened to have a conversation with an able 
and charming young Salvation Army captain, a Scotswoman, 
who was collecting for “ Self-denial Week.” She has recently 
been quartered at Waterford (Mr. Redmond’s constituency), 
and tells me that no Salvation Army officer dare walk through 
the streets of that Nationalist town in uniform. The first 
officer stationed there—not very long ago—was, soon after 
his arrival, knocked down while quietly walking in the public 
street and savagely beaten. He would have been killed but 
for the intervention of two sailors. She herself had always 
to be met, when she arrived at the railway station, by 
special police sent for the purpose, and the open-air 
service held once in the week is only made possible by 
a strict guard of police. Such protection, she says, now 
restricts assaults on Salvation Army girls to spitting and 
cursing—which are freely indulged in. Two Catholics who 
ventured to join the Army while she was there had to leave 
the town, as they were fiercely boycotted, and could get no 
work. “But Waterford,” she said, smiling, “is not worse 
than other towns down there. I could not have believed it 
had I been told of the state of things in Ireland. English 
people ought to go and see for themselves what the South of 
Ireland is like. But unless you live there you cannot judge.” 
After years of experience of Ireland and of England—and I 
speak as one who has no sympathy whatever with any form of 
religious intolerance—I do not believe that all the cases of 
intolerance of Anglican clergy added together for twenty yeara 
would equal that which makes the weekly experience of many 
single individuals who live under Clerical-Nationalist control in 
Ireland. It is time that English people understood these 
facts. This state of things is not always due to the 
general feeling of the respective neighbourhoods ; for the milk 
of human kindness is, till it is poisoned, strong in the Irish- 
man. Nor is it wholly due to the Church of Rome, The 
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worst tyranny in Ireland is the tyranny of that “ great 
unknown power” of which Mr. Redmond publicly boasted 
(on October 5th, 1906) as “ behind” his Parliamentary party ; 
and of that “power” the most potent arm is just that secret 
society over which Mr. Devlin now presides, and which was 
opposed by the Church until the Church found that she could 
not do without its powerful and sinister influence in Irish life 
and politics. 

This Order, under its popular name of “ Molly Maguires,” 
was characterised by Mr. O’Brien, M.P., on January 6th of 
this year, as the “most loathsome, most cowardly, and most 
inimical to the higher hopes of religion and nationality in the 
history of secret societies in Ireland.” “Success of the party 
supported by it meant,” he said, “a hideous scramble for 
Dublin Castle jobs.” It meant “ keeping alive religious bigotry 
and agrarian turmoil.” It meant “midnight politics of she- 
been houses and murder clubs. It meant to treat one million 
of their Protestant fellow-eountrymen as irreconcilable 
enemies, taking care to keep them irreconcilable enemies 
by digging an impassable chasm between them. It meant 
acting on the sublime doctrine of Mr. Dillon that their 
hereditary enemies were now ‘the under dog.’ It meant 
that one-fourth of their countrymen were to be treated not 
to a policy of reconciliation but to a policy of retaliation. 
It meant, in plain English, boycotting them, persecuting 
them, making their lives intolerable for them in their native 
land, and making intolerable also the lives of such Irish 
Nationalists as dared to preach the doctrine of peace for them, 
of toleration, of forgiveness for the past, and of co-operation 
for the future.’ These strong words of a Roman Catholic 
Irishman who has broken with his former party, in order to 
pursue a policy of conciliation, may well be studied by English 
Nonconformists, who, in seeking to win liberty of conscience 
in England, are in great danger of killing it all over Ireland. 
We owe your various correspondents a debt for pricking Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn’s delusive bubbles, one by one, with the sharp 
point of the appropriate facts. 

I may say, finally—and I hold no brief for Orange ebulli- 
tions—that at the present time the little finger of Ancient 
Hibernian bigotry is thicker than the loins of Orange intoler- 
ance, and to read of freedom-loving and sincere descendants 
of English Puritanism applauding Mr. Devlin is, as I began 
by saying, to us who know the truth, amazing in the last 
degree. 

The fact is that in unscrupulous methods for applying 
intolerance and intimidation the Roman Curia itself can be 
outdone. When Mr. Redmond, in order to reassure English 
Protestants, rehearses a few cases in which Irish Nationalists 
have refused to obey Papal commands, I imagine that most 
lovers of freedom and justice would, after a study of these 
eases, have found themselves for once on the side of the Pope, 
and not on that of Mr. Devlin. 

Even clerical influences are sometimes by no means so bad 
as those which they unfortunately help to bring into being, or 
whereby, from expediency, they strengthen themselves.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A. W. RicHarpson. 

P.S.—Further facts in regard to Mr. Devlin’s “ Order” will 
be found in “ Nationalist Organisations in Ireland” (office of 
the Outlook, 167 Strand, W.C., 64.); in “The Unknown 
Power behind the Irish Nationalist Party” (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.); and in “The Molly Maguires—Who 
are They?” a pamphlet published by the Unionist Associa- 
tions of Ireland, 109 Grafton Street, Dublin. 





MR. LECKY AND HOME RULE. 
(To rus Eprror or Tus “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—May I be allowed to say a few words in reply to the 
letter of Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Cruise O’Brien in last Saturday’s 
Spectator? They refer me to their introduction, but I see 
nothing there that affects my contention. I am ready to 
believe that they intended no disrespect to Mr. Lecky’s 
memory, although they acted contrary to his wishes. They 
say, in their introduction, that they republished the old 
essay on “Clerical Influences” partly “because it has now 
become a literary curiosity,” and partly because, by applying 
some of its arguments to the present situation, they thought 
it might serve the Nationalist cause; and they endeavour to 
justify their action by explaining away Mr. Lecky’s own 
mature views on his early immature writings. In their 
analysis of the essay, which is printed verbatim, they overlook 





the fact that Mr. Lecky speaks in it repeatedly of “tes 
possible solutions” of Irish discontent, one of these bein a 
complete fusion of the people of Ireland with the mone J P- 
England.” Moreover, he does not say that “a health 
national feeling,” free from disloyalty as well as re 
animosity, would be the sure consequence of self-government, 
but that the existence of such a feeling was the only conditiog 
on which self-government could be safely granted. Other. 
wise “ her [Ireland’s] power would be at once an eyil to herself 
and to England. Her independence would be the dismember. 
ment of the Empire.” Those words are as true to-day as fifty 
years ago when they were written, but they will scarcely sup. 
port Mr. Lloyd’s and Mr. O’Brien’s argument. May I say, in 
conclusion, that the letter of Mr. Samuels in last Saturday’s 
Spectator throws an instructive light on the whole question? 
So does Cardinal Logue’s Lenten Pastoral, which has nog 
received in England the attention which it deserves —] am, 
Sir, &c., EvisaBeta Lecky, 

[We gladly publish Mrs. Lecky’s letter, but cannot fing 
space for any more correspondence on this subject.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





THE “BRITISH WEEKLY” AND HOME RULE, 

(To raz Epiror or tre “ Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—In view of the zeal presently manifested by the British 
Weckly for the men and the measures of the Home Rule order, 
some former utterances of the editor of that paper on the 
Irish question may fitly be recalled. I subjoin an extract 
from a British Weekly leader of September 18th, 1902. The 
article, for which Sir William Robertson Nicoll as editor ig 
responsible, breathes the fervour of the Passive Resistance 
Movement :— 

“Tt is as patriots quite as much as Nonconformists that we must 

resist to the last the perpetuation of so frightful a crime as hand- 
ing over the education of England to the priesthood. To do this 
would be to sign the death-warrant of the nation. The sacerdotal 
snake has almost strangled Ireland to death, and every reader of 
Mr. McCarthy’s book must be persuaded that there is no use 
talking about Home Rule or anything else as a palliative for the 
evils of Ireland. Ireland must rise against the priest as France 
has risen before anything can heal her wounds.” 
These sentiments, it is evident, have a marked family 
likeness to the sallies of “ Ulsteria” which are now such an 
affliction to Sir William Robertson Nicoll’s cultured instincts. 
The discrepancy thus revealed between his present and his 
former self is serious and requires some explanation. It is 
not proposed, however, at this juncture to ask for his apologia, 
as anything in the nature of an appeal from Philip sober to 
Philip intoxicated would evidently be ill-advised and out of 
order. 

Meanwhile we note the admission of the article that 
Ireland’s brooding horror is priestcraft, and that Home Rule is 
a delusion and a snare so long as the sacerdotal snake predomi- 
nates. Itis not pretended by Sir William Robertson Nicoll 
or anyone else that any alteration for the better has passed in 
the snake. Nevertheless, in defiance of the omens, Home 
Rule, it seems, is to be granted—Home Rule with its fresh 
opportunities for absolutism and priestcraft, Home Rule with 
its new lease of life for the sacerdotal snake. To the anxious 
Protestants of Ulster Sir William and his confréres, from 
a safe distance, are preaching peace and prating about 
guarantees. Guarantees and pledges for the good behaviour 
of a snake are, I opine, things of very farcical quality. 

An important side issue that arises just now is the relation 
of affairs in Ireland to affairs in England. Sacerdotalism, 
which is the problem of Ireland, is also the overshadowing 
problem of England. During the late ferment of the Passive 
Resistance Movement the brotherhood of the British Weekly 
led a militant and busy life, and Sir William and the snake 
was a heroic counterpart to St. George and the Dragon. 
Sir William’s behaviour during the next phase of the crisis is, 
however, now rather a speculative affair. Coquetting with 
snakes in Ireland has a very compromising effect on one’s 
attitude towards snakes in England. Commerce, on the part 
of British publicists, with the apostles of separation and 
intrigue is an adventure that costs something. Moral and 
intellectual damage is the result, and so when the evil day of 
Nonconformity comes again, the Free Churchmen of England 
may find that their vanguard has failed and that their defences 
have been forced.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun McNEILAGE, 

Dunbeath Free Church Manse, Caithness, 
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—— 
SED ARBITRATION TREATY WITH 
THE PROPO AMERICA. 
[To THE Eprron or THe “ Srectator,”’] 

—I should be sorry to do anything whatever to damp the 
a r of the advocates of peace by universal arbitration, 
uspect it is not so much _ about ae 

. -y little, as expense that most of them are afraid 
ee ae which Sir Edward Grey has adumbrated is 
: t really a step towards universal arbitration at all; even 
‘ace it may be, and I hope will be, a step towards peace- 
For it cannot be seriously regarded as in any way different 
from an ordinary offer of an offensive and defensive alliance 
to ihe United States, since it is expressly voupled with an 

eement to combine forces against any third Power which 
should quarrel with either of us and refuse arbitration. If 
this is what Sir Edward means, and if the idea catches on in 
the United States, it may lead to a development in world- 
politics of the first importance, which may shift the balance 
of power in our direction. But sensible men should realise at 
once that it will not be accepted on the Continent as the 
beneficent work of pacifists, but as a new and astute 
combination against Germany. It would be foolish to deceive 
ourselves on this point, as there is no chance of deceiving the 


other fellows.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ardou 
even though I s 


Epwarp T. Drron. 
The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 





THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 
[To rus Epiror oF Tas “Srecrator.”"] 

§rr,—An article in your issue of March 11th admirably ex- 
presses the sense of the recent letters to the Times in which 
Canon Beeching has dwelt on the unique charm of language 
in the Authorised Version of our English Bible. Your readers 
may be glad to be reminded of words in which the same 
charm was referred to some years ago by the Rev. F. W, 
Faber, a former member of our own Church, but who had 
then recently joined the Roman communion :—~ 

“Who will not say that the uncommon beauty and marvellous 
English of the Protestant Bible is not one of the great strongholds 
of heresy in this country ? It lives on the ear, like a music that 
can never be forgotten, like the sound of church bells, which the 
convert hardly knows how he can forego, Its felicities often seem 
to be almost things rather than mere words. It is part of the 
national mind, and the anchor of national seriousmess....... 
The memory of the dead passes into it. The potent traditions of 
childhood are stereotyped in its verses. The power of all the 
griefs and trials of a man is hidden beneath its words. It is the 
representative of his best moments, and all that there has been 
about him of soft and gentle and pure and penitent and good 
speaks to him for ever out of his English Bible...... It is his 
sacred thing, which doubt has never dimmed and controversy 
never soiled. In the length and breadth of the land there is not 
a Protestant, with one spark of religiousness about him, whose 
spiritual biography is not in his Saxon Bible.” 
The above occurs in Faber’s essay on “The Interest and 
Characteristics of the Lives of the Saints,” prefixed to the Life 
of S. Francis of Assisi, in the Oratory Series of the Lives of 
Modern Saints, vol. XXV., page 116. The passage was quoted 
by Archbishop Trench in his “ Lectures on English Past and 
Present” (4th ed., p. 33), where the Archbishop institutes an 
interesting comparison between our own Version of the 
Bible and the Version then accepted by the Church of Rome. 
=I am, Sir, &., Tuomas H. Carson. 

Atheneum Club. 





THE TERCENTENARY OF THE AUTHORISED 
VERSION, 
[To rae Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Your readers generally will, Iam sure, share with me 
admiration and thankfulness for the well-timed and brilliant 
article on the merits of the Authorised Version in your last 
issue, and its great superiority, as regards the New Testament, 
over the Revised. Surprising as it may appear, it may con- 
fidently be asserted that there is not one single page of the 
Revised Version which is not, to the regret and annoyance of 
generat readers, disfigured by blemishes of either errors of 
scholarship or violation of English idiom. They may be 
counted by hundreds. Not a few of these are due to mis- 
appreliension of the usage of the Greek Middle Voice and of 
the Greek aorist tense. It is readily admitted that sundry 
corrections of obsolete meanings and a few more accurate 
renderings have been made by the Revisers as, e.g., in the 





stock passages (Matthew vi. 25 sqq.), “Be not anxious” for 
“Take no thought”; but these are far outweighed by the 
serious and sometimes grossly misleading errors and blemishes 
presented to us as corrections. Of these I may be allowed, 
perhaps, briefly to mention the following, though, with several 
other passages, they have been fully dealt with by me else- 
where (Expositor, September, 1904, May, 1910)—Rom. iii. 9: 
“Are we in worse case?” instead of the Authorised Version, 
“Are we better?” (retained by American Revisers), reducing 
Paul’s argument to utter absurdity. 2 Cor. ii. 14: “God who 
leadeth us in triumph,” as prisoners, forsooth! instead of the 
Authorised Version, “causeth us to triumph,” as giving us 
the victory. Col. ii. 15: the pedantic and nonsensical substi- 
tution of “having put off from himself” the principalities for 
the Authorised Version “having spoiled,” stript of their 
power, &c., before “making a show of them” in his own 
triumph, I might add Col. ii. 18, where, apart from a false 
reading, a meaning, “dwelling in” (for Authorised Version, 
“intruding into”), is given to the Greek original which neither 
has nor could have any existence in the Greek language. For 
utterly needless alterations, involving moreover violation of 
English idioms, I will only adduce the “faithful sayings” 
passages of 1 Tim. i. 15, iii. 1, iv. 9,2 Tim. ii. 11, Tit. iii, 8, 
in all of which the correct Greek order mords 5 Adyos is 
rendered, without any increase of emphasis, by the incorrect 
English order, “Faithful is the saying,” for the correct 
English order of Authorised Version, “ It isa faithful saying.” 
Of needlessly jarring changes much might be said. I will 
only add that, since the publication of the Revised Version, 
not a single commentary of note on the New Testament has 
appeared (e.g. volumes of the International Critical Com. and 
of the Century Bible) which does not again and again call 
attention to and correct its unsatisfactory renderings. Until 
there bea wiser and purer Revision, I ardently hope that the 
venerable Authorised Version will retain its place in Public 
Worship and in the closets of the worshippers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Jonun B. M‘CLELLAN, 





SANDHURST EXPENSES AND THE SUPPLY 
OF OFFICERS. 
[To ruz Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—A new set of regulations dealing with commissions in 
the Army was issued from the War Office last week. The 
first concerns the limit of age of admission to the Royal 
Military Academy and the Royal Military College. In the 
case of the former the lower limit will be reduced to 16} 
years after December, 1911, and for the R.M.C. the lower 
limit is to be reduced from 173 to 17 after Midsummer, 1912. 
At both the upper limit will remain at 194 for the present, but 
will be reduced eventually, and after due notice, to 19. It has 
also been decided to extend the course at the R.M.A. from three 
to four terms, and at the R.M.C. from two to three terms, the 
change to apply for the first time to a portion of successful 
candidates for Woolwich at the examination of December, 1911, 
and to a portion of the successful candidates for Sandhurst at 
the examination of Midsummer, 1912. The age of admission 
to the Army Qualifying Examinations is to be reduced from 
17 to 16 for the examinations to be held in September, 1911, 
and March, 1912, after which no further qualifying examina- 
tions will be held. 

A second communiqué announces that it has been decided to 
reserve a certain number of cadetships each half-year at 
Sandhurst for candidates nominated by the Army Council 
from schools which maintain a contingent of the Officers 
Training Corps and are inspected at least once in every five 
years by certain educational bodies. Finally, the Army Council 
have decided to offer a certain number of prize cadetships to 
successful competitors at each half-yearly examination for 
Woolwich and Sandhurst. <A prize cadetship will carry a 
reduction of £35 per term, the remission of the sum of £35 paid 
by cadets on joining for uniform, books, &c., and of £15 at the 
commencement of the second year’s residence, and an outfit 
grant of £65 after the cadet has passed his final examination. 
The number of prize cadetships will be announced each half-year 
three months before the competitive examination, one-fourth 
to go to those highest in order of merit on the R.M.A. list and 
the remainder to those highest on the R.M.C. list. A®’ the 
examination to be held in November, 1911, not more than five 
will be awarded to the former, and not wore than fifteen to the 
latter. 
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These regulations, which have since been commented on 
by Mr. Haldane in his speech on the Army Estimates, un- 
doubtedly constitute a serious endeavour on the part of the 
Army Council to deal with the shortage of officers and such 
complaints on the score of expense as are preferred by “ An 
Indignant Father ” in a recent issue of the Times. But when 
Mr. Haldane maintains that there has been no appreciable 
falling off in the supply of candidates for Sandhurst since 
the five years before the war, and that the Army is as 
popular a profession as it was at the end of the last century, 
I confess to a feeling of amazement. The statement may 
be correct for the period selected, but there can be no doubt 
that the number of candidates who presented themselves 
twenty or thirty years ago was very much larger than it is at 
present. My impression certainly is that the ratio of candi- 
dates to admissions was twice what it is now. One reason for 
this falling-off in the supply has not been noticed, and, in my 
opinion, it has a most important bearing on the question 
of the pay of officers, which Mr. Haldane admits to be a most 
serious problem. The aim of the military authorities—a very 
proper and desirable aim—has been to place a greater premium 
on intelligence and keenness, and to make the Army a more 
strenuous calling generally. The result of this move has un- 
doubtedly been to discourage those candidates who looked to 
soldiering not so much as a career as an agreeable pastime for 
a few years, and who counted on having no more examinations 
once they got into the Army. They were drawn largely from 
the well-to-do classes—people of good social standing, county 
families, &c.—and they represented a type of Englishman 
who, if not highly intellectual, had certain qualities of leader- 
ship, and a taste for sport, which were not without their advan- 
tages. For good or evil, young men of this stamp are not 
forthcoming in the same quantities as of old. The area of 
selection has been enlarged, and the appeal is now made more 
and more to the professional classes and people of moderate 
incomes. In these circumstances the provisional institution 
of prize cadetships is a tardy but logical recognition of an 
altered situation. 


There are many other interesting points raised by the new 
regulations—e.g., how the new age limits for Sandhurst can- 
didates are to be reconciled with encouragement of University 
candidates, and how headmasters will discharge the respon- 
sible task of nominating boys without any examination at all. 
In this context it is rather amusing to hear the military critic 
of the democratic Westminster Gazette exulting (quite pre- 
maturely, in my opinion) at the abandonment of the competi- 
tive system: “Everybody,” he writes, “will be thankful to 
hear that the absurd examinations for Sandhurst are to be 
abolished and a system of nomination set up in their stead.” 
The writer cannot have read the regulations in which the con- 
tinuance of the half-yearly competitive examinations is 
explicitly insisted on. But these are matters foreign to 
my present aim, which is to call attention to the urgency 
of the problem of expense. Even with the assistance now 
offered, the disparity between the average cost of preparing a 
boy for the Army, both before and during his Sandhurst 
course, and the pay given him after joining his regiment is 
grotesque. A system under which a parent, after his boy has 
passed into Sandhurst, should have to pay for a year and a-half 
at the rate of an expensive school—it works out at about £170 
@ year—and then, when he is gazetted, assist him for an 
indefinite period with an allowance of £100 at the very lowest, 
is utterly irreconcilable with continued reliance for the supply 
of officers on the sons of people of moderate means.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CIVILIAN PARENT, 





THE TERRITORIAL MAP OF ENGLAND. 
[To tue Eprror or THe “Srecrartor.”’] 
S1r,—In case it may be of any interest to yourself or to any 
of your readers, I am writing to inform you that the large 
map of England on which is shown the whole of the Terri- 
torial Forces in detail, and which was recently exhibited in the 
Tea-room of the House of Commons and in the Library of 
the House of Lords, will be on view at the Drill Hall of the 
London Scottish, Buckingham Gate, from Tuesday afternoon 
till the end of the week.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. C. Morrison-Bett. 
House of Commons, 





te 
CORONATION BONFIRES.—A PR 
SUGGESTION. a 
[To rue Epiror or rum “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—Arrangements are being made for numerous lar 
fires on Coronation night all over the country, and — li 
foresight now may save a great deal of trouble afterw; = 
perhaps you will, at this early date, give publicity na 
following suggestion: This is the month when country peo r 
burn up hedge trimmings and branches of trees cut in bn. 
and I would ask other landed proprietors who read a 
Spectator to save up such combustibles for the Coronati 
blazes, and not let them be all burnt piecemeal on the fields 
just now. I have already accumulated a large supply of old 
hedges and branches which would otherwise have been all 
burnt up in the winter months.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grange, Linlithgow. H. M. Canezz, 





THE INSTINCT FOR WORDS. 
[To tHe Epitor or tue “Sprecrator,”’] 

Sir,—In a review of a new book by Miss Loane, which appeared 
in the Spectator of March 4th, your reviewer spoke of the 
instinct for words as being no monopoly of the well-to-do 
and cultivated classes. As an illustration of this, the follow. 
ing instance of the appropriate use of language by a boy of 
the poorer class may be of interest to your readers. A day or 
two ago I was walking in St. James’s Park when I came upog 
a group of small boys, evidently belonging to the poorest clasg, 
who were admiring, through the railings, a splendid peacock, 
The bird, conscious of the returning springtide, was preening 
its plumage, and presently moved away slowly and majestic. 
ally, with its ample tail not spread out but rounded like ful] 
drapery, swaying gracefully with its movements. I was just 
thinking what an object-lesson it afforded to the wearers of 
the hideous hobble skirt, when one of the little fellows, ing 
tone of conviction, burst out with: “It’s like a queen, like a 
queen with a beautiful dress on!” And so it was; instine. 
tively the child had said the right word. 

A little later I heard another boy, who was getting off the 
path on to the grass, call out to his companion: “Come on, 
Bill, let’s go in the meadow.” That was pleasant to hear, as 
showing how, in literal truth, the London parks can represent 
the countryside to these children.—I am, Sir, &c., 

12 Draycott Place. ARTHUR FANSHAWE, 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 
(To tae Epiron or tras “ Srecraron.”] 

Srr,—One of the many evils which are bound to follow if the 
Payment of Members Bill becomes law has been strikingly 
brought to my notice a few days ago. At a meeting of rate 
payers held in one of our largest cities for the purpose of adopt- 
ing candidates at the forthcoming election of Guardians for the 
poor,a retiring Guardian showed some reluctance to being again 
nominated. On being asked his reason, he stated that it was 
because the meetings now lasted so much longer than they 
formerly did, the reason being that the Labour Party had now 
several representatives on the Board whom the various trade 
organisations paid, the system adopted being that of time, 
with the result that these Guardians worked to spin out the 
meetings.—I am, Sir, &c., OLp GUARDIAN. 





THE BREAK-UP OF BIG ESTATES. 
[To rue Epiron oy THe “Sprcrator.”] 
S1r,—Your righteous article on the break-up of big estates, 
in last week’s issue, opens out a question that deserves deep 
consideration. I hold no brief for landlords. But at a time 
when they have suffered beyond all other classes, and have at 
the same time saved others from suffering with themselves, 
they are being bitterly assailed as evildoers. You say, and 
truly say, “the tenant on a good estate has really greater 
security than if he were a freeholder.” Frecholders have been 
rnined wholesale during the last thirty years, whilst tenant 
farmers have weathered the storm. In a parish note-book, 
kept for the benefit of those who come after, I find this record, 
in my own handwriting, in the year 1898: “Let it be Te 
corded, for the instruetion of those who come after, that this 
Parish has, of late years, been saved from ruin by the 
generous action of —, Lord of the Manor, of whom it may be 
truly said that he is the only person connected with the 
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eo Saw receives no benefit from the land thereof, 
a h he ig called the sole owner. Let not posterity forget 
tie i$ should clamour for small ownership.” This is 
he all true. If each farmer bad inherited his farm from his 
oe "ine could have saved them from ruin. Take an 
> he case. In 1870 a farm of 400 acres on this estate 
. nid have been valued at £15,000. The rent was a little over 
yn an acre. Say the capital was £3,000. The farmer 
nid be worth £18,000. Say he had a normal family of four 
children. He would if, a just man, give three of them £3,000 
each at the least, and lease the farms and stock and crop to 
the eldest son. This son would have had to raise £9,000 on 
portzage, and would have rightly valued hia own estate at 
000. The land now rents for 10s. an acre, and the farm 
valid not fetch £5,000; so that it is clear he would 
have lost all he had, and a little more. What has 
happened? As the profits of farming decreased, down 
went the rents until they reached a point where they did not 
cover the expenses—tithe, land tax, repairs, management. 
The landlord has borne the whole loss; the tenants are where 
they were. So far was this recognised that I once said to a 
farmer not remarkable for his generosity, “ You are now in 
as good a position as if the land were your own.” His answer 
was, “I'would rather go on as we are than have it for my own.” 
And he understood his own interest. That our land laws 
require reform I do not doubt. What with entail and settle- 
ments, and the unwillingness of owners to sell small plots 
except at usurious prices, the public suffers inconvenience and 
injury. This could be altered, and even compulsory powers of 
sgle be added. But to the great body of tenant-farmers, and 
the labourers who work for them, the break-up of large 
estates will be a grievous injury. I have had knowledge of 
these things for forty-four years, and do not speak with any 
bias. You may make “owners” of the tillers of the soil, but 
can you keep them owners ?—I am, Sir, &c., REcTOR. 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE 
NEW BAILEY. 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “Spectator.”’] 

Sir,—May I venture to ask you to use your influence in 
stipport of the proposal which is being made by the London 
County Council that the whole of the criminal work of London 

marter Sessions should be transacted at the New Bailey? 

he proposal was originally put forward by Sir Harry Poland 
and Sir Edward Clarke, but for several years had no chance 
of adoption in consequence of the suspicion with which the 
City authorities regarded the London County Council. That 
feeling is now rapidly disappearing, and any last remnant 
must be displaced by the fact that the London County Council 
has unanimously declared its willingness to hand over the 
whole of its duties in connection with the administration of 
the criminal law to the City authorities. The present pro- 
posal for more fully utilising the magnificent accommodation 
of the New Bailey would save the ratepayers of London the 
very heavy cost of providing a new Court for the work of the 
North and South London Sessions, and would greatly facilitate 
the work of all those engaged in the administration of the 
criminal law by concentrating it in one building. It would 
be a very great pity if such an obviously useful reform were 
blocked by any suspicion of the motives of the London County 
Council in putting forward the proposition. —I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES RUSSELL. 
87 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 





GIPSIES AND THE PLAGUE. 

[To rae Epiror or Tas “Specraror,”’] 
Sir,—I read with a certain shuddering interest the article 
im your issue of March 4th on the liability of gipsy camps 
becoming centres of plague infection in our midst. Two 
Points, however, struck one as tending to reassurance of mind 
in face of the dreadful possibility. The first was that the 
Writer's views as to the insanitary and degraded life of the 
nomad population are diametrically opposed to most reliable 
evidence given before the Royal Commission on the Moveable 
Dwellings Bill. The second consolatory consideration con- 
nects itself with the writer's view that as regards facilities for 
communication of disease a gipsy caravan is on a level with 
an imsanitary cottage. Putting aside all consideration of 
drains as a factor in the case, it strikes one that to connect 








the ithfected rat-flea with the gipsy one has to get the 
rat into the caravan. Rats have an undeniable spirit of 
adventure, but they have also a strong instinct of self-preser- 
vation, and one can only conceive of a rat climbing up the 
steps into a well-populated caravan out of a spirit of pure 
bravado, to show that it can be done. I question whether the 
writer can adduce any instance of a rat visitant to a caravan 
either by day or night. The rat, when well up stairs, would 
find himself as liable to destruction and in as truly uncomfort- 
able a place as would the poor Romanichel, with a thousand 
years of wandering existence behind him, were the well- 
meaning philanthropist to succeed in driving him off the 
common that he loves into the mean street of an already 
overcrowded city that he hates.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hersert H. MALLEsoN. 
Manston, Leeds, 





THE CONFIRMATION TEST FOR ENGLISH 
CHURCHMANSHIP. 
[To tux Eprron or tax “ Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “C. J.E. P., Chaplain, R.N.,” in last 
week’s issue writes of the very possible case of a Wesleyan sailor 
who may desire to partake of the Holy Communion when at sea, 
but can only do so should the Anglican chaplain of his vessel be 
willing to admit him, despite the fact of his not having been 
confirmed. May I refer to an actual and somewhat analogous 
experience of my own? I am a member of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, and for some months last year was a 
patient at an Open-air Sanatorium, to which a neighbouring 
Anglican clergyman acted as chaplain. Each Sunday after- 
noon he conducted a brief service, the attendance at which 
rarely exceeded single figures, the male portion usually con- 
sisting only of another Nonconformist and myself. At Eastera 
celebration of the Holy Communion was held, participation in 
which was refused to us both. I need scarcely add that we 
were for the time being debarred from attendance at our own 
churches by reason of the open-air treatment which we were 
undergoing,—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. A., Oxon, 

[We record with humiliation, as well as deep regret, 
this example of unchristian exclusiveness and sacerdotal 
arrogance. Remember, it is universally admitted that a 
clergyman can, if he chooses, and without the slightest risk 
of legal censure, do what the highest ecclesiastical authorities 
in the land have always done for foreign Princes and Princesses 
who have married into our Royal Family—+.e.,admit persons to 
Communion though they have not been confirmed by a Bishop. 
If a rigid and mechanical interpretation of the Rubric is 
pleaded, we would reply that other Rubrics are often violated 
by the clergy. It is difficult to keep patience with actions so 
alien to the true spirit of the English Church. Cannot such 
men realise that our Church is a National Church and not 
merely an Episcopal Sect >—Ep. Spectator. } 





AN ADVENTURE. 
(To rae Eprtor ov tur “ Srectator.” | 

Srr,—I have read with interest the contributed article headed 
* An Adventure,” in your issue of March 11th, but it contains 
one inconsistency which appears to have escaped the writer’s 
notice. Towards the end of the article it is stated that the 
ladies who met with the adventure explained it by supposing 
that they had “entered into the working of the Queen’s 
memory,” but towards the beginning it had been stated that 
a lady whom one of the two ladies saw was “the Queen 
herself.” I submit that in no recollection of any scene does 
the person recollecting ever see herself. This, therefore, 
disposes of the theory that the ladies who saw Marie 
Antoinette at the Trianon in 1901 did so through entering into 
the Queen’s memory.—I am, Sir, &c., an 





THE NATION AND THE MODERN GIRL. 
(To rae Eprror or tas “Srrcraror.”’] 
S1r,—We hear a good deal about “ unrest” in many quarters 
just now, and “unrest among women” has been made the 
occasion for renewed attacks on the education usually 
associated with high schools for girls and colleges for women. 
The girls of the present day, we are told, are hard, unsym- 
pathetic (and therefore unmannerly), wanting in the graces 
hitherto associated with their sex, lamentably indifferent to 
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men and averse to marriage. (The surplus of female popula- 
tion in these islands, whereby marriage is rendered impossible 
for many women, is conveniently left out of sight.) All these 
defects are attributed to modern education for girls, the 
perfect product of which is said to be a poor and unattractive 
imitation of the other sex. Such accusations, even when 
plainly exaggerated, are welcomed by all who resent or dislike 
undoubted changes in the status and the attitude of women. 
I should like to protest, however, against the assumption that 
woman, whether in rest or unrest, can be considered apart 
from her generation. The modern type of girl, so far as she 
is typical, is not a solitary and isolated product of a single 
cause. She is just one illustration of the disturbing result 
eaused by the intrusion of intellect and conscious aim into 
regions which have hitherto been wholly dominated by tradi- 
tion, instinct, and sentiment. The experiment has been 
tried for the first time in human history on a large 
scale of opening to women the gates of knowledge 
and of action. This is a far-reaching revolution, and 
the results are neither wholly happy nor wholly expected. 
But revolutions can hardly be reversed: they must be 
accommodated. And the failures and defects in woman’s 
education, defects almost inevitable in so rapid a growth, 
must not be met by wholesale and unmeasured condemnation 
ef the result, still legs by a futile Canute-like effort to turn 
back a rising tide. They can be remedied only by exercise 
ef the same intelligence, the same zeal for progress and patient 
endeavour to further it, that have brought into the lives of 
countless women interests, opportunities, and aspirations which 
they can never again surrender, whether for themselves or for 
those who come after. 

There are signs on all hands that the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the home, of family life, of marriage, and of parent- 
hood are being studied and pondered as never before. In the 
past parents have been too ready to surrender, and schools 
perhaps too eager to assume, a responsibility for training the 
young which should be shared between the two, equitably if 
not equally. Many present difficulties arise from the fact 
that parents have been content to be sleeping partners, 
reserving only the right of criticising methods and aims 
which they will not examine or understand. The neglected 
opportunities for friendship and sympathy during childhood 
and youth revenge themselves in the estrangements of later 
years between parents and children. The task that lies before 
us now of preserving, strengthening, and purifying family life 
is one which will call for the highest energy and intelligence 
of men and women alike. Whatever bitter words may escape 
in the heat of controversy, any real or permanent antagonism 
between the sexes is as unthinkable as any real or permanent 
loss of “ womanliness” in woman. The conventional ideal of 
womanly character will need recasting and enriching; instead 
of regretting losses, let us bend our efforts to discern and 
profit by undoubted gain. Men who, in George Meredith’s 
phrase, have “rounded Cape Turk,” will find women better 
fitted than ever before to be their friends and comrades, 
in no wise indifferent to their society, nor averse to the 
marriage which demands and offers true fellowship and 
support in the stress of common life.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Huav-Mistress (CAMBRIDGE TRIPOS). 





DISRAELIS BORROWINGS. 
(To rae Epiror ov tue “ Srecraror.”’] 
S1z,—In a letter to you in the Spectator of May 21st, 1904, I 
gave a list of seventeen epigrams and witticisms which had 
been used by Disraeli, but which had the appearance of being 
derived from external sources. In a subsequent letter in the 
Bpectator of December 28th, 1907, I added eleven more. It 
may be interesting to add to the twenty-eight already given 
a few additional ones. 

(29) In Sybil, book iv., chapter 5, Disraeli says: “ Mr. 
Kremlin was distinguished for ignorance, for he had only one 
idea, and that was wrong.” In Boswell’s Life of Johnson we 
find, “ That fellow seems to me to possess but one idea, and 
that is a wrong one.” 

(30) Disraeli said that a clever fool was the worst of all. 
Rochefoucauld said :—“ Il n’y a pas de pires sots que ceux qui 
ont de l’esprit.” 

(81) Disraeli used the phrase “swell of soul” in one of his 
early novels. Mr. Sichel says this comes straight from 


s - a 

(82) Disraeli, in one of his novels, speaks of “ claret 5 
odour of the violet.” In the Fortunes of Nigel then 
buckler speaks of “right Rhenish with the ods. = 

. ” ur of the 
violet. 

(88) Disraeli says in Sybil, book ii., chapter 11, “Pro 
has its duties as well as its rights.” This phrase appeared j 
a public letter addressed by Thomas Drummond, Under 
Secretary for Ireland in the Melbourne Administration, to the 
Tipperary landlords in 1838, in reply to their applica; 

P » PPilcation to 
the Government for the aid of the military in the collection of 
their rents. The words are engraved on the pedestal of 
Drummond's statue in the City Hall, Dublin. 

(34) In Endymion, chapter 96, Disraeli speaks of « the 
sweet simplicity of the three per cents.” Lord Stowell need 
the phrase, “ The elegant simplicity of the three per centa,” 
(Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors, vol. x., chapter 212) 

(35) Disraeli used as the motto of Vivian Grey the words ot 
Pistol in The Merry Wives of Windsor :— 

“Why, then, the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open.” 
Sir Walter Scott used the words as the motto of chapter ix, of 
The Surgeon’s Daughter, in which he described Middlemas 
going to seek his fortune in India. A number of thos. 
quotations may be mere coincidences. I had myself a warning 
some little time ago not to bring charges of plagiarism too 
readily. I wrote an article on Mr. Lloyd George in the 
National Review, in which I applied to him the description of 
Mucianus, given by Tacitus : “ Omnium quae dizerat Seceratque, 
arte quadam ostentator: he had the showman’s knack of 
drawing public attention to everything he said or did.” 
Shortly afterwards, in reading Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
biography of his father, which appeared before my article wag 
written, I found that he had also used those words of Tacitus, 
in describing Lord Randolph Churchill. It would have been 
a natural and reasonable inference to draw that I had 
“lifted” the description from Mr. Churchill’s work, but it 
would have been quite incorrect. Johnson, in No. 143 of the 
Rambler, warns his readers against hasty charges of plagiarism, 
The essay was recalled to my memory the other day by my 
happening to pick up an old volume of the Rambler from 
the penny box” of a provincial second-hand book-shop :— 

“This accusation” (of plagiarism), Johnson said, “ is dangerous, 
because, even when it is false, it may be sometimes urged with 
probability. Bruyére declares that we are come into the world 
too late to produce anything new, that nature and life are pre- 
occupied, and that description and sentiment have been long 
exhausted. It is, indeed, certain that whoever attempts any com- 
mon topic will find unexpected coincidences of his thoughts with 
those of other writers; nor can the nicest judgment always distin- 
guish accidental similitude from artful imitation. There is likewise 
a common stock of images, a settled mode of arrangement, and a 
beaten track of transition which all authors suppose themselves at 
liberty to use, and which produce the resemblance generally ob- 
servable among contemporaries. . The author who imitates 
his predecessors only by furnishing himself with thoughts and 
elegancies out of the same general magazine of literature can 
with little more propriety be reproached as a plagiary than the 
architect can be censured a mean copier of Angelo or Wren, be 
cause he digs his marble from the same quarry, squares his stones 
by the same art, and unites them in columns of tho same orders.” 
—I an, Sir, &e., J. A. Lovat-F Raszs, 





ALL-BRITISH NESTING BOXES. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Specrator.’’] 
Sm,—Quite a number of thrushes in the Brent Valley Bird 
Sanctuary now have eggs, the blackbirds and robins are building, 
and the birds which nest in holes are beginning to look round for 
nesting sites. I would therefore remind those of your r aders 
who would like to keep about their gardens some of the tits which 
have been frequenting them during the winter that there must 
be no further delay in putting up nesting boxes. ; 

The stock made by the keeper in the Sanctuary during the 
winter, which gained high commendation at an exhibition held 
during the first All-British Week in Ealing, is now exhausted, but 
the improved type of wooden box, and the new designs made from 
natural logs which my committee exhibited recently at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’: Show, and which created considerable 
interest, can now be supplied. ; : 

Those who purchase them will not only have the satisfaction of 
obtaining well-designed boxes made in this country, but of know- 
ing that they are helping to keep up the bird sanctuary that lies 
in the London Postal District. 

I should be pleased to advise any correspondents who may 
address me at the offices of the Selborne Society, 42 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Witrren Marx Wess, 
Chairman of the Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary, 





Bolingbroke. 





Honorary General Secretary of the Selborne Societya 
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Qa S--- 
A DONOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” 
[To Tur EpIToR oF THE “Sprcrator.””] 
i . B. Bray, Berks, kindly diseontinue sending the 
60 Wi Sisostaghons Vicarage, and communicate with A. W., 
bic Grove Road, Windsor.—I am, Sir, &e., AW. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Faditor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


TO HANS RICHTER. 
(A Vatepicrory ODE In RuyMmep Prose.) 


RicuteRr! for nearly five-and-thirty years 
A household word, a name to conjure with, 
Familiar in all music-lovers’ ears 
As the all-British Smith, 
The hour at last has struck when we must part. 
Yet, ere you cross the Channel foam 
To your Viennese home 
4m Donaustrande, where of yore Mozart, 
fichubert and Beethoven, and later Brahms, 
#trove and endured and won immortal palms—~ 
Bear with a humble rhymester for a space, 
While he endeavours to rehearse, 
In unmelodious verse, 
The debt we owe you, last of the Olympian race. 


Majestically sane, 
You more than any other reconciled 
Our insular ears to Wagner’s surging strain, 
Till those who held the Ring 
A quite unholy thing, 
Or Tristan furiously reviled, 
And found it less harmonious than a blizzard, 
Owned at the last the magic of the wizard. 
And yet you never spurned 
The ancient ways, or turned 
From your allegiance to the mighty Nine, 
Beethoven’s children, deathless and divine. 
Impartial worshipper of the new and old, 
Ranging from Bach to Strauss 
(Richard, the overbold, 
Who loves to make our blood, like his, run cold) 
You had the nous 
To cater with an equally good will 
Alike for Brahmsian and for Wagnerite, 
And all conflicting factions to unite 
In common admiration of your skill. 


Beloved at once by amateurs and pro’s—~ 
Like W.G., whom ev’rybody knows, 
The other Doctor famed for scores, 
Who, like you, used to count in threes and fours— 
You always kept your band 
In the capacious hollow of your hand. 
For who could challenge orders giv’n by one 
Who knew exactly all that could be done 
By reed or strings or brass, 
And never let a blunder uncorrected pass P 
Conductors for the most part (so ‘twas said 
About von Biilow, but the saying fits 
No less your memory and your wits) 
Keep their heads always in the score: 
You, steeped in lyric and symphonic lore, 
Could keep the score entirely in your head. 


No more, alas! at least in this our isle, 
Will rash trombonists, if they miss a cue, 

Be grievously cast down 

By the great Doctor's frown; 
Or if they give it, prompt and clear and true, 
Be raised to rapture by the Doctor’s smile. 
No more will our orchestral players find 
A long rehearsal’s tedious grind 





Enlivened by the sudden lightning flash 

Of humorous rebuke, or feel the lash 

Of satire stinging in some mordant phrase,* 

Or smite the stars uplifted by your frugal praise. 


And yet, while tempering your rule 
With seasonablé mirth, you never played the fool. 
Mindful of dignity in ev'ry action— 
Unlike those virtuosi who on outré vesture 
Rely, or on extravagance of gesture, 
Or mainly on capillary attraction— 
You let no affectation mar your mien 
Grand, leonine, serene; 
But swayed your hearers by the triple dower 
Of sympathy, simplicity, and power. 
Cc. L. G. 








ART. 


THE NEW ROOMS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE thing that art lovers for many years have hoped for has 
at last come to pass, and the National Gallery has been 
enlarged by a new wing that makes about a fifth part of the 
whole. Within the last few years the Turner wing has been 
added to the Tate Gallery, and the great collection at South 
Kensington has been splendidly rehoused, while a large 
addition to the British Museum will be completed this year. 
Taken together, these notable operations indicate very plainly 
the advance that has been made in the nation’s recognition of 
its need for the stimulus and the solace of art. 

The new wing in the National Gallery consists of three 
fair-sized rooms, a domed hall with three doorways, and a 
long gallery, which corresponds to the great Dutch gallery in 
the eastern wing. In the basement are three large rooms, 
which at present form a house of refuge to a very mis- 
cellaneous crowd exiled from the rooms that are being rebuilt. 
The striking part of the addition is, of course, the long 
gallery which Sir Charles Holroyd has treated as a hall of 
honour for the English school. Until now English art could 
only be seen here split up in the smaller rooms. It is now 
possible from one spot to look around you and behold its 
chiefest glories. One end wall is given up to Gainsborough, 
with the “ Baillie Family” shining in the centre. Opposite 
is a wonderful wall of Hogarths, showing all the “ Marriage 
i la Mode” series, but not the “Calais Gate.” On the 
long wall facing the door Reynolds is seen in all his grandeur 
and lustre with “The Three Graces” as the centre. The 
opposite wall displays great landscapes by Old Crome and 
Constable, Gainsborough’s “ Musidora” and the big Morland. 
Without the aid of Turner and Raeburn ond Cotman and 
Lawrence what an assembly of fresh and varied beauty they 
make—what a series of sweet and wilful adventures! The 
wall is of an old-gold colour tarnished with purple into which 
the frames merge quietly. A few of the works, especially 
“The Three Graces” —which has a tendency to over-ripeness 
—lose something through the surfeit of yellow. In three of 
the other rooms the strong green walls at present remind 
one too insistently of their presence, but this assertiveness 
will pass in time. Im the room of the Ferrarese, Par- 
mese, and Bolognese pictures, however, the Correggios never 
looked better, and the Cosima Turas—the green is the same 
shade as the arch over his Madonna—make a lovely wall. 
Francia’s Buonvisi altar-piece has been reunited, and the 
Pieta, which in its separate hanging has long been one of the 
most popular pictures in the National, is now seen in its 
original place as a lunette over the panel. The sixteen 
Turners that remain at Trafalgar Square are hung together, 
and here the green background is least successful. Another, 
room is occupied by modern French and Dutch pictures, 
apparently chosen and hung for a short sojourn. The domed 
hall, which has walls of terra-cotta, contains some eighteenth- 
century French works. 

In Room V. of the old section Lord Lansdowne’s picture, 
“The Mill,” by Rembrandt, is on view for a short time. The 
suggestion that Lord Lansdowne should be asked to lend the 
picture to the National Gallery was made by a correspondent 


* Ata rehearsal of the Venusberg music from Tannhduser Dr. Richter is 
onal to have once said to his band, “ You play it like teetotallers, which 


you are not!” 
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in the Spectator of March 4. “The Mill” is being visited by 
large crowds. It seems, alas! a farewell levee. 


J. B. 








BOOKS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SWIFT.* 


Tue task of editing The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift was 
entrusted originally to the late Mr. C. Litton Falkiner, a 
scholar in whom the love of his subject would seem to have 
been part of a family tradition, since his father, Sir Frederick 
Falkiner, was also a distinguished authority upon many 
questions relating to Swift’s life and works. On Mr. 
Falkiner’s death, Mr. F. Elrington Ball consented to carry 
on his work. Of his predecessor’s special qualifications Mr. 
Ball writes: “Ease and grace of diction were united, in his 
case, With a lawyer's skilkin the examination of evidence and 
« temperament essentially judicial; and knowledge of the 
‘sources for the elucidation of Irish history, on which he was 
recognised at the time of his death as a first authority, was 
‘combined with wide reading in general literature and a close 
study of the political history of England.” We should say 
that with the task itself Mr. Ball has inherited a great 
measure of those qualifications which he praises in his 
friend. His work is one of the first importance, and 
it would be difficult to over-estimate its value, not only 
as a source of biographical detail, but in its wider relation 
to the history of that age of which Swift and Marl- 
borough are the most conspicuous figures. Since Scott's 
-edition of 1824 a quantity of new material has been discovered 
both in the form of letters to or from Swift, and of other 
documents, valuable for the light which they throw upon 
matters referred to in his letters, and upon incidents in his 
life. Among this material are the letters to Knightley 
Chetwode, which were published by the late Dr. Birkbeek 
Hill from less accurate copies, and Chetwode’s letters to the 
Dean, which were not included in Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s volume ; 
letters to Archdeacon Walls, which have never before been 
printed, from Mr. Jobn Murray’s collection ; the manuscripts 
of Archbishop King; the Cork MSS.; important letters by 
Swift obtained from various Reports of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission; and other letters which have hitherto 
remained unprinted. The patience and skill with which Mr. 
Ball has arranged this material leave nothing to be desired ; 
his annotations in particular, by their lucidity, their terseness, 
and their appositeness, are beyond praise. 

The first volume, which covers a period .of twenty-two 
years, from 1690 to 1712, is composed mainly of letters to and 
from Archbishop King with reference to the remission of the 
firstfruits and twentieths. The business out of which this 
correspondence arose is in itself comparatively trivial; but, as 
with a great dramatic master, we are at once conscious of the 
play of character and circumstance ; the action is continually 
shifting under the pressure of diverse egoisms, and the keen, 
interested, and yet perfectly cold mind records each development 
and dissects every motive with an almost cynical devotion to 
truth. The clearness of his vision with respect to the course 
which events are likely to take is amazing, and when we con- 
sider that his political sagacity, no less than Machiavelli's, is 
based upon the essential depravity of human nature, it becomes 
almost revolting. In this business his pride is involved, and 
every check increases his zeal and his determination to succeed 
in his object, while the truth of his portraits becomes more 
intense, more vital in its revelation of character. We do not 
personally believe in Swift’s “apostasy” from the Whig 
Party, because, though his destiny had thrown him among 
Whig surroundings, he never seems to have been anything 
but a moderate Tory at heart. But were this not so, his 
experiences of Whig politicians would be sufficient to justify 
his desertion of them. However greatly we may regret that 
Marlborough was not allowed to complete his work, and 
though we may -hold the Treaty of Utrecht was a blunder 
directly responsible for the wars of the next generation, it 
remains that Swift from the personal, as distinct from the 
national, point of view acted according to his conscience. 
We may trace clearly his gradual alienation from the inter- 
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view with Godolphin, which he describes to King in the lette 
dated June 10th, 1708. The Lord Treasurer received him cold} 
and after referring him to the Lord-Lieutenant, Pen - 
agreed to support the remission, provided that the bount: 
were received with due acknowledgments ; and when preheat 
by Swift for an explanation of the term “ acknowledgments” 
he replied : “ By acknowledgments I do not mean anythi, 
under their hands; but I will so far explain myself to tell you, 
T mean better acknowledgments than those of the clergy of 
England.” Swift understood from this that Godolphin meant 
the consent of the clergy to the repeal of the Test, and King 
writing to him on this “oraculous sentence,” says; “J have 
thought of two or three meanings it may have, but t! 
appear to me either so trifling or so wicked that I cannot 
allow myself to think I have hit right.” In the same lette 
Pembroke is exposed: “My Lord Treasurer assured me he 
had the papers, which His Excellency denied; and talked of 
it as a matter which ‘had lain long before him, which seyeyaj 
persons in great employments assure me is and must be true.” 
These two episodes show how firmly upon his own experience 
Swift’s mistrust of great men’s promises was based; their 
fragility was to be brought home to him again and again; no 
man ever learnt more thoroughly the lesson that in politics 
at least truth is a thing of times and seasons. It may be, as 
Sir Henry Craik wrote, that “the dull and pompous dignity 
and pervading mediocrity of Godolphin was as vinegar to 
Swift”; but above and beyond this personal antipathy was 
Swift’s conscience, intolerant perhaps, but, we believe, 
sincere. 

The siricerity of his religious convictions, which “many 
question, is discussed by Dr. Bernard, with other matters, in 
the course of his ‘admirable introduction to this volume, 
Dr. Bernard is invariably illuminating. He finds that 
Swift’s “attitude towards many serious questions was that 
which a later age would have called ‘Agnostic’; but in 
regard to what he believed to be fundamentals he was quite 
sincere.” He quotes a passage from Thoughts on Religion :— 
“I am not answerable to God for the doubts that arise in my 
own breast, since they are the consequence of that reason 
which He hath planted in me; if I take care to conceal those 
doubts from others, if I use my best endeavours to subdue 
them, and if they have no influence on the conduct of my life.” 
Dr. Bernard sums up finally, in a passage which we must 
compress, thus :— 

“The tendency of his ‘practical view’ of Christianity was to 
place character and conduct before creed, while he would have 
counted it dishonest to profess anything which he did not believe. 

His mind was not the mind of an ecclesiastic, still less of 
a mystic; but so far as we may see, his inmost convictions were 
not inconsistent with the creed of the Church which he served to 
the best of his powers Those who know a man best are 
the best judges of the secrets of his heart, and Swift’s friends 
never questioned his sincerity in the exercise of his sacred 
calling.” 
We may quote in this connexion a curious passage in a letter 
to King dated January 6th, 1708(9), which closely parallels a 
famous passage of Machiavelli on virti: “I compare true 
religion to learning and civility, which have ever been in the 
world, but very often shifted their scenes ; sometimes entirely 
leaving whole countries where they have long flourished, and 
removing to others that were before barbarous ; which has 
been the case of Christianity itself, particularly in many parts 
of Africa.” 

The chief excellence of this work is that through the 
letters of his friends Swift’s character is more completely 
revealed to us. Character does not exist in isolation; it is 
variable, and to a great degree takes its colour from its 
surroundings. In letters the writer thinks less of himself 
than of the friend to whom he is writing; his character 
subdues itself to the opinions and prejudices of his corre- 
spondents, practising a kind of harmless deception either from 
politeness or froma tolerant kindliness. The fact, for instance, 
that Chetwode should have written to Swift: “The ladies of 
your acquaintance are, I confess, a little hard upon you in 
regard to faces, to tie you down to ugliness and age. But you 
know the best if it be not just, since the world says you may 
command a very agreeable one and yet defer it,’—and then have 
erased the sentence in italics, is characteristic, not only of 
Chetwode, but also of Swift. So, too, in King’s letter to him 
condemning The Character of the Earl of Wharton ; or where he 
advises Swift to write upon divinity, assuring him that bis 
interest as well as his duty requires it of him; and when ins 
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s, urging him again, he writes: “You see how 
. are toward you in printing a parcel of trifles, 
falsely, a8 your work,” the affected ignorance, the advice, and 
the assumption that the parcel of trifles were falsely attributed 
to Swift, all reveal, by implication, that there was in Swift's 
character a side which the Archbishop respected, and that he, 
too, was conscious of the “conjured spirit” and the divided 
aatere of his friend. Swift himself was only too conscious 
of it: “not Presto,” he writes to Stella, “ but the other I.” 
In this collection of his correspondence we recognise, more com- 
pletely than in any biography, the divided nature of the man: 
bis charm, which fascinated men and women of such diverse 
character as St. John and Arbuthnot, Vanessa and the 
Countess of Orkney ; his frank coarseness; his misanthropy 
and odd streaks of idealism ; his cynicism; and his playful 
scoldings and tenderness. After studying him in all his 
moods, we cease to attempt any synthesis of bis character by 
piecing it together from his actions, and follow the more 
human way of relating his actions to a general notion of his 
character. He seems to stand out, finally, a gigantic figure, 
like Milton’s Satan, in a forlorn and blasted grandeur, or to 
year himself up before us, as Dante’s Farinata from his 
blazing sepulehre— 


“ Come avesse lo inferno in gran dispitto.” 


few day: 


malicious some 





JOHN BRIGHT.* 
Ir would not be easy to explain why this volume is called a 
monograph. The word itself is both technical and foreign, 
and therefore should be branded with italic letters. As it is 
not in Johnson, it was not current in the great age of prose. 
Literally it should mean the sole writing extant about any 
given subject. Though monograph is not English, ‘ mono- 
graphie" has become French, since it was admitted by the 
Academy in 1835; and it is defined as “ Eerit sur un point 
spécial d'histoire, de science, ete.” The element of science 
which is brought in here is surely essential to a monograph, 


not necessarily in the subject, but in the treatment; and | me : 
| he condemns any and every establishment of religion without 


neither the subject 


scientific. 
to bea “ Life,” it might have been described as a “ sketch” 
or “study,” for that, in truth, is wbat it is, and so far as it 


nor the treatment in this volume is 


goes it is most successful, as we should have expected. 

Bright himself bad his limitations, and very serious they 
were; but we have no fault whatever to find with Mr. Barry 
O'Brien’s method of presenting him now that we have lodged a 
mild protest against his title. 
enced biographer whom it is always pleasant and profitable to 
read. He has chosen good subjects, and has treated them 
worthily. His volumes on Thomas Drummond, Parnell, and 
Lord Russell of Killowen are fine contributions to political 
biography. Mr. O’Brien is, we believe, a great admirer of 
Julius Caesar; and though his writing does not attzin that 
ineffable grace which Cicero compares to a perfect Greek 
statue, from which, as M. Goumy adds, “il résulte une dis- 
tinction si exquise que je ne sais pas s'il en est une 
supérieure,” yet Mr. O’Brien has some of the other merits of 
his hero. He is always lucid, simple, and vigorous. His 
sentences are short and clear. It is never possible to mistake 
his meaning, and in his presentation both of men and things 
there is an impartiality which is as admirable as it is rare. 

As far as we can gather, Mr. O’Brien, by using the term 
monograph, wished to indicate that his work was something 
less than a biography, that it was incomplete; a sketch, and 
not a finished portrait. We admire his candour while we 
rebuke his laxity. But he has given us a series of interest- 
ing sketches, like the composite photographs in some of 
the late Sir Francis Galton’s methods; and the agglomera- 
tion of them presents us with a most interesting study of 
Bright’s character, while the several details help us to 
understand his attitude towards various political questions. 
The anti-Corn-law agitation is treated very slightly, for the 
best of reasons: “It is as old as the hills. Everybody knows 
it.” The remaining chapters deal with Ireland, India, Canada, 
the Crimea, the American Civil War, the House of Lords, 
and Parliamentary Reform. The volume a 
chapter on Bright’s “early days”; and the short narrative 
of his “last days.” is preceded by a very interesting account 
of his “ personal traits and characteristics.” 


For Mr. O’Brien is an experi- 


s 


becins with 
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Though it is hardly complete or detailed enough | 
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Bright was born, and remained, a Quaker. Though averse 
from war, he was of a pugnacious temper. His intimates 
describe him as scornful, and this quality may be seen too 
plainly in his countenance, where it is proclaimed by the 
militant lines of his mouth. A militant and scornfal 
Quaker is almost a contradiction in terms. Bright was 
manifestly deficient in that exquisite spirit which is revealed 
in so many Quaker portraits and writings. But he had a full 
share of that candour, that simplicity of thought and speech, 
at which the Society of Friends has always aimed. “ He 
received a sound English education, but read no elassies.” At 
the age of fifteen he left school, entered his father’s business, 
and “began the world.” To have read no classics is a 
grievous loss, especially for a man who has to deal w:th words. 
This defect was atoned for in Bright's case by his innate 
passion for poetry, and by his instinct for good writing, for 
Milton and Bunyan. At the same time, a classical training 
might have saved him from admiririg much second-rate and 
middle-elass versification, merely becatse the sentiment 
appealed to him; and he would not have mistaken the eau 
suerée of Lewis Morris’s Epic of Hades for the great wine of 
Greek and Latin poetry. But, more than this, though Bright's 
sympathies were as wide as humanity, his perceptions were 
too often insular and narrow, and he had not that broad and 
detached outlook, that high and impartial standard of judging, 
which Matthew Arnold says is one of the chief advantages to 
They produce “a 
steadying and composing effect upon the judgment, not of 
literary works only, but of men and events in general”; they 
confer “a very weighty and impressive experience.” To a 
large extent Bright wanted this. He was deficient in history 
and philosophy. He was immersed too early perhaps, “at the 
age of fifteen,” in current polities, o 
prejudices and more passion ; and, for want of a sound train- 
ing in history and the literae humaniores, be often took a 
For example, while 


be gained by frequenting the classics. 


f which he absorbed some 


narrow view of persons and institutions. 
condemning Church-rates when exacted from Nonconformists, 


appearing to see that abuses in the application of a system 
need not involve the entire principle on which it rests. Again, 
“T never saw any good that the Bisiiops did,” and therefore, 
according to Bright’s method, episcopacy is mischievous, and 
especially when “Stute-maaufactared,” “are 
in themselves evils.” ail these proj 
putable, and a great deal might be urged on both sides. 
widience wis 


* hierarchies,” 
Now ‘tions are dis- 
Bright apparently saw only one side, and hi 
not allowed to and nitation 
matter, as well as in all the other matters which are submitted 


to 


see his own li: in this 


more ; 
to us by Mr. O’Brien, were due,.as we thin‘, his narrow 
and defective education. 

Bright had a passion for righteousness and justice, as well 
as a superb common-sense. high qualities took him 
far, and in ail matters to which these qualities apply his 
judgments were admirable in the moral sphere ; but intel- 


These 


lectually they are often less valuable with regard to curretit 
events, and his intellectual limitations have made Lim not 
infrequently an exceedingly bad prophet. With regard to 
the Crimean War, it might perhaps have been avoided, and 
English diplomacy does not come out of the affair with mach 
credit; but surely it may be maintained that te unchecked 
eareer of Nicholas I. would have been disastrous to all his 
neighbours, and the damage, or even the danger, esused by it 
to British interests would probably have been immeasnrably 
greater than was the cost of checking it. 

During the American Civil War 
while Gladstone was utterly mista 
followed, would have led the English race to irreparable 
mischief. Bright was firm against s nobly and pro- 
perly; but, through the limitations in his perspective, which 
we have already noted, his language was often exaggerated 
He describes the Confederate States as “ based 


ic 


was a sound guide; 


ken, and, 


srigh’ 
if he had been 


lavery, 


and absurd. 
upon a principle, I will undertake to say, more odious and 
more blasphemous than was ever heretofore dreamed of in 
Christian or pagan, in civilised or in savage times.” As we 
read this, we can only say that Bright's “undertaking” was 
rash, that his dream is not in conformity with facts, and 
that his knowledge of ancient society is defective. Again, in 
similar language, he de:cribes the Confederation “as the 
greatest example which men have ever seen of the greatest 
crime which men have ever committed.” Shortly after the 
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war he described it as “a triumph which has had the effect 
of raising 4,000,000 of human beings from the very lowest depth 
of social and political degradation to that lofty height which 
men have attained when they possess equality of rights in the 
first country on the globe.” When one'thinks of the “social” 
position and the “equality” of the negroes in the United 
States at present, and of the whole coloured question through- 
out the Union, Bright’s pans are melancholy reading. 
Again, he wrote under the portrait of an American President : 
“If there be on Earth and among men any right Divine to 
govern, surely it rests with the Ruler so chosen and so 
appointed”; and one thinks of “bosses,” caucuses, wire- 
pullers, Tammany, and all the other devices by which the 
voice of the people is manipulated or overpowered in the 
ignoble clamour of a Presidential Election. We may also 
think of Culture and Anarchy or of Friendship’s Garland, 
where Arnold, with a finer insight, a truer prophecy, and a 
mellower wisdom, has exposed the shallow and complacent 
optimism of Lowe and Bright and the other Liberal practi- 
tioners of their generation. They depended too much, as 
Arnold said, on “ machinery ” and too little upon intellectual 
and spiritual forces, and their machinery has hardly worked 
as they expected. As far as Bright is concerned, it seems 
likely to work out many results which he would have 
abborred. 

On the Irish question Bright’s political views were far 
sounder. He saw from the first the defects of the English 
administration and the grave injustices of the land system. 
Nevertheless, he would not accept Parnell’s supremacy, 
because, as he said, “the acts of the League are not moral.” 
This judgment, which is still applicable to so much in Irish 
politics, and his criticism of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill 
(pp. 87-89), which is just as applicable to any similar project, 
might be studied with great advantage °* present by Radical 
voters and politicians. 

We have pointed to some of Bright's defects because we 
think they lessen his intellectual value. As a moral force he 

«cannot be praised too highly, and every reader of Mr. Barry 
O'Brien's sketch will be the better for it. As an orator Bright 
is in the first rank among English speakers. Lowe, perhaps, 
shows a keener intellect, and Disraeli is more brilliant; but 
ithere was no finer and sounder English in the Victorian age 
than in Bright's speeches. Above all, he was a sturdy 
upholder of the principle of Free Exchange, and never was 
that aspect of his teaching more needed. “I was op to 
all legislation restricting the adults.” “TI still hold the opinion 
that to limit by law the time during which adults may work 
is unwise, and in many cases oppressive.” 





“THE ROYAL CRUISING CLUB JOURNAL.”* 


For those who take the sea in small yachts and act as their 
own navigators the publication of the journal of the Royal 
Cruising Club is an annual event of deep interest. The 
members of the club await its appearance almost with the 
anxiety of those readers who used to buy Dickens in monthly 
parts. For the journal contains the logs kept by those who 
have carried out adventurous or novel cruises in the com- 
petition for the prizes of the club; and the competitors can 
compare their logs, while everyone can pick up some “wrinkles” 
from achievements which have been won out of hard experience 
and sometimes even out of humiliation or disaster. To those 
who have not a mind for the sea the logs may appear 
dull reading. It would be absurd to recommend them 
to anyone who would not upproach them with the necessary 
prepossession in favour of the sea. One is either drawn to 
the sea, so that one is not completely happy away from it, 
or one is not. If one is not, the log of a small yacht, earn- 
ing her way with caterpillar movements along the chart, may 
amount to a monotonous repetition of insignificant distances 
and a recitation of unmeaning barometrical and anemome- 
trical symbols. One may even agree with Dr. Johnson that 
being on board ship is like. being in prison with the chance 
of being drowned added. But if one has the sea-sense and 
a small knowledge of navigation, the symbols leap to life; 
they imply, with a vividness which rises to a power to thrill, 
the overcoming of elements in bitter opposition to human 
purpose; they imply the preservation of a good heart under 





* The Royal Cruising Club Journal. Season 1910. London: Printed for the 
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conditions of anxiety, and of alertness under the relaxing } 
cess of a long strain ; and they imply the knowledge necetaary 
to avoid the snares and ambuscades which make the sea-bed 
of our coastal waters a labyrinth of treachery. 

We spoke of a “sea-sense,” but perhaps we should have 
said, more comprehensively, a “water-sense.” For in man 
people the sight of water responds to some fundamental need 
of the mind. To the vision of these disciples of Thales 
thing that is agreeable somehow proceeds from water, and 
into water everything may somehow be resolved. When 
are away from water they are vaguely restless, perhaps feel. 
ing that the road of freedom and escape is cut off. The seg, 
which to some eyes seems to lead nowhere, seems to them to 
lead everywhere. Iceland and the Azores open their ports 
equally to the owner of a boat, and the wind is ready to blow him 
there, house and all. The water-sense is the contradiction in 
many people of the hill-sense. They of the water-sense cannot 
tolerate that too large a slice of the sky, in which they love to 
read the weather-signs, should be eclipsed; the wonderful 
lightning of the mountains is less significant to them than 
the marshalling of vapours and tell-tale clouds upon their 
spacious horizon. But this water-sense which lays a spell 
on you exacts severe tolls of labour. The yachtsman who 
employs no paid hands must sweat for his enjoyment; the 
simple acts of keeping a yacht in sea-going order, of getting 
the anchor and making sail and of stowing sail and tidying 
up the ship when he has returned to moorings, mean exacting 
and continuous work. If he goes for a short sail the labour 
might reasonably be said to be disproportionate to the 
pleasure; and if he goes for a long sail the pleasure itself 
may easily turn into labour before the end. These disadvan. 
tages and uncertainties the yachtsmun knows, and yet they 
are for him no deterrent. He may spend a miserable night 
giddily tossed about in an open and unsafe anchorage and call 
himself a fool for being there; but the next week he will 
expose himself to the same discomfort. 'Why? Because it is 
in his blood; because he has this water-sense which compels 
him, bullies him, and enthrals him. 

The Royal Cruising Club is composed of men who are under 
that spell. It was founded in 1880, at the suggestion of Mr, 
Arthur Underhill, the well-known barrister, to whose guidance 
its success is due; and nowadays its reputation stands so 
high for competence and good fellowship that it is not 
very easy to become a member. Its purposes are to 
bring into association amateurs who own yachts, boats, and 
canoes, so that they may circulate local information among 
themselves ; to offer prizes ; and to issue to members charts and 
sailing directions. In practice one does not hear much of inland 
navigation, though this is within the scope of the club. The 
majority of the members cruise in small sea-going vessels 
with little or no professional help. In 1902 the club was 
granted the honour of bearing the Blue Ensign, and in the 
same year King Edward, who was interested in the club, gave 
it permission to be styled the “ Royal ” Cruising Club. 

A well-known member of the club, Dr. Claud Worth, 
has said that yachting may be either a pastime or a 
sport, as you choose. You may pick your weather and 
make short sea journeys from port to port, or you 
may disregard the barometer and go ahead, accepting 
everything, or nearly everything, that comes. No ome 
could hope to win a Cruising Club prize who was not 
prepared to accept a good deal. An extract from the award 
of Mr. Justice Channell, who judged the logs sent in for the 
Cruising Club Challenge Cup last year, will indicate the kind 
of cruise one must undertake to win the cup :— 

“I think the cruise which most deserves the Cup is certainly 
that of Mr. Deakin, who, in his 15-ton cutter ‘ Prudence,’ cireum- 
navigated England, Wales and Scotland. Starting from Sea View 
on June 9th to the westward, his crew consisted of himself and his 
friend, Mr. Burnett, and a paid hand whom he took as far as Holy- 
head, and then dispensed with his services. The rest of the cruise 
up the west coast to the Outer Hebrides, and thence to the Orkneys 
and Shetland, and down the east coast to Lowestoft—and, after an 
interval, back to Sea View was accomplished by the two amateurs 
without any professional help, but witha friend on board for about 
a fortnight of the time whose work was below deck. All the most 
difficult part of the cruise was in waters not previously known to 
either of them, and consequently I am clearly of opinion that the 
cruise well deserves the Cup. I have had a little doubt whether 
Mr. Deakin has sufficiently complied with the Cup rule as to 
stating daily distances run. This he does not in terms do, but he 
always states his position at the end of the day, and gives quite 
full details of courses, weather, and the readings of his logand , 
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hat the daily distances run in miles could, if desired, 
barometer, #0 thas om the materials he gives by reference to the 
dem charts. I have thought, therefore, that I could treat the 
re sufficiently complied with, and I award the Cup to Mr. 
The Cruising Club Cup is for cruises in any waters, but the 
Romola Challenge Cup is for cruises only in British waters 
ér in waters near by. Mr. Sanderson, the judge for the 
Romola cup, in awarding the prize to the owners of the 
pine-ton yawl ‘ Gulnare,’ says :— 

“The log of this vessel shows a keenness and thoroughness on 
the part of the skipper, Mr. Donald C. L. Cree, and his father, Mr. 
Charles E. Cree, which is very commendable, They began the 
fitting out early in the year—on March 24th. This was followed 

‘py a series of week-end sailings from Port Vivtoria, and then a 
summer cruise as far as Falmouth and back. This latter, though 
not a record of stirring adventures, is an account of a cruise well 

and successfully carried out. Professional assistance does 
not commend itself to the skipper, and I think credit should 
attach to the fact that the fitting out and the whole working of 
the ship throughout the season was accomplished by amateur 
jabour. The lack of paid help did not, however, deter the owners 
from undertaking difficult tasks, and in this respect the long non- 
stop run from Port Victoria to the Solent, together with the 
awkward navigation of beating through the Four-Fathom Channel 
jn the dark, are both worthy of special notice. Mr. Donald Cree’s 
account of the fitting out of his ship will be useful to others who 
work without paid hands, and it may be said that ‘Gulnare’s’ 
log well conforms to the request for ‘instructive information for 
other cruisers.’ ” 
Mr. Norman Deakin was fortunate, on the whole, in his 
weather, but he had times of real strain. For example :— 


“On getting to west side of Fair Isle found very high, confused, 
and breaking sea which remained with us until abreast of Sum- 
h Head. So high was the sea that the masts of a drifter in 
the next trough could only just be seen when the ‘Prudence’ was 
in the hollow of the sea. Kept whole mainsail with tack triced 
nearly up to throat on her soas to avoid being becalmed in 
trough. Beas breaking. Boat behaving very well and moderately 
dry considering the state of sea. Motion very violent, in fact 
neither of us ate more than a few biscuits till evening. 6 a.m., 
called by Burnett from a short sleep as a heavy sea had unshipped 
the forward starboard lumber iron, carrying it, with the topsail 
and yard and other spars, over the lee side, leaving the while of 
the weight on the after iron. Managed to get a bowline on to the 
after end of the spars, and after an hour’s heavy work alone, as 
B. had to steer her the whole time, got the spars lashed back in 
their place and secured to the shrouds by a heavy piece of manila. 
(The other lashing of six parts of heavy nambroline, nearly new, 
had parted when the sea struck her.) Only lost a dinghy paddle 
and canvas bucket. Sea continued very bad until midday, when 
we were seven miles S.E. of Sumburgh Head, when it became 
slightly truer. Tacked in towards land, getting elose by 1.15, 
and then worked, keeping the shore aboard, up to the fishing 
i of Hoswick, just 8S. of No Ness, where we brought up to 
windward of the fishing fleet in seven fathoms at 5 p.m. . tired 
and hungry.” 
Mr. Donald Cree describes going through the “ Four Fathom 
Channel” in the mouth of the Thames :— 


“The wind was N.E., and very strong at times. We had to turn 

out of the river, and outside found a nasty sea running up against 
the ebb. When we made the Cant we decided to go through the 
overland route and Gore Channel. We expected to be off Reculvers 
by dark, otherwise we should not have attempted this way, as the 
channel is very narrow, shallow and unlit. We made fair progress, 
but the head seas knocked our way off, so that at times we were 
doing very little in the way of speed, especially as the wind was 
inclined to draw ahead, making it a case of long and short boards 
instead of the close fetch we had looked for. However, when it 
was dark we were only off Warden Point, so I hung out the side 
lights ; then our difficulties began, for we could not see the buoys 
and the tide was ebbing fast. I spent my time working the lead 
and head sheets when we went about, as we constantly fad to do, 
and working off our approximate position by cross bearings on the 
Girdler and Princes and other Light Ships and Light Buoys. No 
easy matter as we were pitching heavily and taking a good deal of 
spray aboard, and an occasional green one over the bows. *‘Then 
suddenly the soundings rose from a more or less uniform 2 fathoms 
to 6 or 7, and the sea calming down almost as suddenly we knew 
we had made the Gore Channel safely.” 
The club has to deplore the loss of one of the best amateur 
navigators of our generation, Mr. C. T. R. Scovell, who was 
drowned while bringing his steam yacht ‘Charlotte’ from 
Hamburg to Dover. He had brought her through terrible 
weather—a gale—and had just come off the bridge exhausted 
but satisfied. He leaned against the rail, a lashing gave way, 
and he fell overboard. He was a strong swimmer, but before 
the dinghy, which was instantly lowered, had reached him he 
had disappeared. 

These few notes and extracts will suffice to show that the 
Royal Cruising Club keeps alive the tradition of our island 
Seamanship, and is a club as worthy of esteem as any in 
existence. 


HUNGARIAN FREEDOM AND MAGYAR RULE.* 


IN these days of free speech and many newspapers the treat- 
ment of abuses in foreign countries is a question of much 
difficulty. It is so especially in England, becanse tradition 
and habit have bred in us the critical temper, and we have 
not always the impartiality which deprives the eritical temper 
of much of its offensiveness, Englishmen have a natural 
sympathy for revolution. It had ite origin in the reaction 
against the Holy Alliance and the methods of government in 
which the Holy Alliance found its most trusted weapons. For 
some time after 1815 we acquiesced in these methods, partly 
because they had some pale replicas among ourselves, and 
partly because the recollections of the Freneh revolution and 
the Napoleonic aggressions had not wholly vanished. Then 
came the outburst of 1848, and. English feeling was strongly, 
and on the whole rightly, enlisted on the side of the Hungarians 
against Austria, and of the Italians against Austria and the 
Papal Government. Kossuth and Garibaldi grew to be 
familiar names in every household, and a lesser admiration 
was extended to their imitators in other countries. England 
became the recognised asylum of defeated patriots, and 
foreign governments looked with a feeling which was part in- 
dignation and part amusement at the fortunate nation which 
had pity and encouragement to spare for every revolution in 
turn, provided that it stopped short of reproducing itself with- 
in the four seas. No great harm would bava come of this had 
the popular parties abroad never come to be oppressors in 
their turn. But in more than one instance this was exactly 
what happened. Human nature is not materially altered by 
political changes, and the authors of a successful revolution 
are naturally under the twofold temptation to avenge them- 
selves on their fallen enemies and to guard themselves against 
possible reaction. It is then that the English public becomes 
puzzled. It has taken the righteousness of every revolution 
for granted, until it is compelled to recognise that the new 
governments are not indisposed to avail themselves of the 
weapons of which they have deprived their adversaries. It is 
disagreeable to blame those for whom we have so long had 
nothing but praise, and silence becomes the easiest policy. 

Mr. Seton- Watson's book is the expression of a wholesome 
reaction against this way of letting unpleasant truths go 
unnoticed. Hungary was one of the earliest objects of English 
good-will. Through 1848 and 1849 we followed with enthusi- 
astic admiration the efforts of Kossuth in the direction first of 
responsible government and then of independence. During 
the ten years of absolutism which followed, the defeated party 
had its full share of our pity until all seemed settled in the best 
possible fashion by the compromise which followed the defeat 
of Austria by Prussia in 1866. Since that time the Magyars 
have had everything their own way, and Mr. Seton-Watson 
describes the manner in which they seek to maintain their 
position in a system which makes them supreme among a popu- 
lation in which their numbers at most only equal those of 
their subject races. In this object they are greatly helped by an 
electoral law which, though “ when it was passed in 1874 com- 
pared not unfavourably with that of many other countries, 

. + is to-day probably the most illiberal franchise in 
Europe.” The proletariat is entirely unrepresented, the skilled 
artisan “is a negligible quantity.” The electors who own over 
eight acres of land are over 59 per cent. of the whole number, 
and as a result of these arrangements only 6 per cent. of the 
entire population have votes. Still, all these precautions have 
not entirely kept out the non-Magyar races from the electoral 
roll; and the Hungarian Government is not disposed to leave 
anything tochance. So long as there are non-Magyar votes 
which may secure the election of non-Magyar candidates, 
adequate means must be taken to hinder them from being 
recorded. Mr. Seton-Watson describes some of these 
expedients. Fortunately for the purpose of the Government, 
the Magyar strength lies in the towns.. This has the double 
advantage of making it easy for the Magyar electors to vote 
and bringing the non-Magyar electors under influences of the 
right sort by placing the polling station for the surrounding 
district in the town. I1t need not be said that there is no 
wanton multiplication of polling places. In one case 
part of a constituency is sixty miles from the nearest 
polling station. The authorities decide at which station 
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the electors shall vote, and they are quite alive to the diffi- 
culties which may be interposed in the way of their doing so 
by a little clever geographical arrangement. Thus “electors 
from many villages near Baja have to go 40 kilometers north 
to Dunakeczel to vote, instead of voting in the neighbouring 
town; while others lying to the east of Dunakeczel have to 
pass it on their left and go many miles on to Dunapataz, 
where there is no railway at all.” 

These comparatively natural difficulties are not all that a 
non-Magyar elector may have to encounter. The shortest 
road to a polling station often lies over a bridge. Here 
plainly there is room for Guvernment interference. Not 
to mention the rude expedient of breaking down the bridge 
which serves the voter’s purpose, what can be easier than to 
declare it unsafe for carriages on the day of the election “in 
order to force opposition voters to walk impossible distances 
or lose their votes.” Another expedient is the discovery, on 
the eve of the polling day, that all the horses in the outlying 
villages of a constituency need to be kept at home under 
veterinary supervision. Alarms of this kind often prove 
groundless, so that there is no cause for wonder in the fact 
that the order is withdrawn the next day. Another useful 
provision in an Hungarian election is that the time of closing 
the poll is left to the discretion of the returning officer. In 
one case, in 1905, the Koumanian electors were kept outside 
the town for two days, that the Government might profit by 
the leakage incident to such a delay. At other times the 
returning officer has declared the poll closed as soon as the 
right candidate has secured his majority and it is not thought 
prudent to run any further risks. The elections are habitually 
conducted in presence of troops. In 1910 173,000 soldiers were 
employed to maintain order at the polls. Hitherto these 
have been drawn from the Joint Army, but Mr. Seton- 
Watson doubts if this will go on much longer, as “the news 
that Count Khuen Hedervary had used Austrian regiments to 
hold back Slovak electors from the polls aroused great indigna- 
tion in Parhamentary circles in Vienna,” and was the occasion 
of a debate in which “all parties and races united in their con- 
demnation of Hungarian methods as unworthy ofacountry which 
claims to be in Europe.” Indeed, there is something Asiatic 


about the Magyar methods which goes to show the persistence 


of racial characteristics in very changed conditions. But the 
withdrawal of the Joint Army is only likely to make matters 
worse for non-Magyar voters, “since it would leave them 
to the tender mercies of the Honved, or militia,” and of the 
still more dreaded gendarmerie, which “is one of the most 
valuable assets of every government in its political campaigns.” 
The preparation of the electoral rolls provides other means 
of increasing the Magyar voting strength. The lists are 
always drawn up in the official language in disregard of the 
fact that there may be hardly a Magyar-speaking elector in 
the constituency. The Magyar language has a peculiarity 
which arms the returning officer with special powers of turn- 
ing these circumstances to account. If an elector describes 
the candidate for whom he means to vote by his Christian and 
surname in that order, the returning officer says, “ There is no 
candidate of that name. Stand aside.” All that this means 
is that he ought to have put the surname first and the Christian 
name second; but this trifling error may involve the dis- 
franchisement of the voter for that time. In other countries 
it is usually the defeated party, or the party which thinks it 
is going to be defeated, that first resorts to violence. On one 
occasion when a non-Magyar candidate was leading, the “ un- 
bridled agitation ” of his supporters was described as justify- 
ing the returning officer in quashing the election. “ This was 
printed in ordinary type among a crowd of other electoral 
results, as if such an event was of every-day occurrence.” 
Even in. Hungary the official decision is occasionally 
challenged, but of how much use this is may be inferred from 
the reason given in one instance for rejecting evidence: “ The 
testimony of the witnesses cannot be considered since they all 
belong to the Veselovsky party”—Veselovsky being the 
unsuccessful candidate. 

Mr. Seton-Watson’s volume is full of evidence to the same 
effect, both from what he has seen himself and what he has 
learned from trustworthy eye-witnesses. Several of the 
elections in 1910 are described in detail, and the reader 
is left to draw his own conclusion. We cannot pretend 
to do anything more as regards our own readers. We 


know these things only on Mr. Seton-Watson’s word; but the | 





particulars are given so fully and with such constant 

to official documents that they certainly establish a 
facie case against the accused officials. There can Ph ie 
improvement until there bas been a large extension wae 
franchise, a general redistribution of the electoral a the 
the establishment of vote by ballot. Even these far-res-1: 
changes will not invariably insure purity of electio 
until these three changes have been made the —_ 
garian Parliament will not represent the Hungarian - 
Everything seems to turn, at least so we learn from this book 
on the action of the dynasty. “The Emperor King, wig, 
a true instinct for the great issues involved, hag hitherts 
remained resolute in his desire to extend to Hungary the 
reform which rejuvenated Austria in 1907; and the Heir. 
Apparent is, if possible, an even firmer believer in the need for 
admitting the democracy. to its share of political power.” 
Mr. Seton- Watson does not desire the complete subordination 
of the Magyar voters. It may fairly be argued, he thinks 
that the Magyars, “in right of their superior political chen. 
tion and traditions,” might be allowed fifty more seats than 
they could claim on a strictly population basis. Without some 
such protection the introduction of universal and secret 
suffrage might only be a signal for civil war. But with this 
amount of protection, and a complete reformation in the 
voting arrangements; with voting papers printed on uniform 
and not transparent paper, and drawn up in all the langnages 
spoken in the constituency; with polling booths at regular 
distances “ so arrangedas to enable all voters to reach the poll 
on foot in all weathers "—this is an improvement for which 
there is much room nearer home; with the election officials 
sent from headquarters, and a sound system of appeals in cases 
of disputed returns, Mr. Seton-Watson thinks that the worst 
of the evils so forcibly set out in Corruption and Reform in 
Hungary would disappear. It greatly concerns the reputation, 
and, in the end, the security, of the Magyar population that 
these changes should be made willingly, and made at once, 

If we were enemies of the Magyar race we should wish them 
to persist in their present policy. It is because we are their 
sincere well-wishers and admirers that we hope and trust that 
they will learn to maintain their leadership in the Hungarian 
Kingdom by moral force, aptitude for political affairs, and 
the instinct of statesmanship, and not by tricks of Tam- 
many Hall and the brutalities of the party Boss. 





LUCRETIUS, DANTE, AND GOETHE* 
ProFEssoR SANTAYANA’S slim volume contains some of the 
most acute and philosophical criticism we have met with 
for long. It is superfluous to praise the style. The authorof 
The Life of Reason brings to the service of abstract thought 
a gift ef eloquent and beautiful phrase which cannot easily be 
paralleled in the literature of reflection. He takes the three 
poets as typical each of an age, and together the sum of all 
European philosophy. Lucretius is the supreme poet of 
naturalism—materialism in natural science and humanism in 
ethics. Dante is the supreme poet of supernaturalism. 
Goethe represents romanticism, the “self-trust of world- 
building youth and mystical faith in will and action.” Each 
is a philosopner, but each, being a_ poet, represents 
the vision of philosophy, and not its technical proofs. 
Professor Santayana begins with an analysis of the 
antecedents of the Lucretian philosophy. Here is a sen- 
tence which might have been written by M. Bergson: 
“Materialism is not a system of metaphysics; it is @ 
speculation in chemistry and physiology, to the effect that, if 
analysis could go deep enough, it would find that al] sab- 
stance was homogeneous, and that all motion was regular.” 
The true naturalist has no ethics, except the love of life, and 
he calls that better which enhances his vitality. Nature, for 
Lucretius, is truly nature: “One breath of lavish creation, 
one iron law of change, runs through the whole, making all 
things kin in their inmost elements and in their last end. 
Here is the touch of nature indeed, her largeness and eternity. 
The secret of life is the art of accepting and enjoying the 
conditions of our being. ‘To Dante, the second poet, it was 
the will of God. He saw nature under a moral guise, a con- 
flict between ideal purposes and inert matter, between grace 
and sin. This theory Professor Santayana says is compounded 


* Three Philosophical Poets: Lucretius; Dante, and Goethe, | 
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partly of Greek natural and moral philosophy and partly of 


the Hebrew consciousness of a providential history. Dante 
kes Aristotle’s classification of the virtues and vices and 
re two more—beresy and original cin:— 
«The Divine Comedy marks high noon in that long day-dream 
of which Plato’s dialogues mark the beginning ; a pause of two 
j years in the work of political reason, during which the 
pene ‘vination spun out of itself an allegorical philosophy, as 
a emery home during a rainy day, with hooks too hard and 
a boy t his years, might spin his own romance out of his father’s 
literal 0 nd might define with infantile precision his ideal lady- 
eemnagg er and kingdoms. The Middle Age saw the good ina 
= It is for the new age to translate those delightful symbols 
into the purposes of manhood.” 
Dante, says Proiessor Santayana, gives us a philosophical 
], and we have to retrace the journey; Goethe gives us a 
philosophic journey, and we have to divine the goal. Faust 
has the romantic belief in “ magic ”’—that somehow personal 
will can override the laws of God and nature. Goethe, though 
the last of the poets in time, gives us the first stage of thought 
_“the turbid flux of sense, the ery of the heart.” Lucretius 
carries us a step further to the understanding of the causes of 
things; Dante further still to the moral truth of things. But 
no one alone is satisfying, for Goethe gives us the fuller 
volume of life, and, judged by their content, the solutions of 
Dante and Lucretius are alike thin and fantastic. In the per- 
fect poet the insights would be superimposed. “ Experience 
in all its extent . . . should still be at the foundation. But 
as the extent of experience is potentially infinite, as there are 
all sorts of worlds possible, and all sorts of senses and habits 
of thought, the widest survey would still leave the poet where 
Goethe leaves us, with the sense of an infinity beyond.” We 
commend Professor Santayanu’s analysis of Faust; it is one 
of the best things we have read on the subject. The whole 
book is full of acute and pregnant criticism, and the manner 
is so delightful that to quote one sentence is to wish to quote 


all. 





FOR DOG LOVERS. * 
{THERE are people who are dog lovers and also doggy people 
who are lovers of horseflesh. These three books are devoted 
tu pet dogs, sporting breeds, hounds and foxhunting. The 
Dog Lover's Book, by Mr. Edwin Noble, is a pretty volume 
with an account of the chief breeds of dog and a chapter at 
the end on their wild kinsmen, from the dingo and jackal to 
the fox and the hyena. Mr. Noble has also supplied a goodly 
number of coloured plates which are original and effective in 
design, though they often fail to give an impression of the 
real points and features of the dog. ‘There are, besides, a 
great many clever little uncoloured cuts. The text is simple 
and anecdotic, with not a few historical statements which are 
open to question. There is nothing to show that it is written 
for children, yet passages like the following, on the St. Ber- 
nard dog, almost give that impression: “The country of 
Switzerland is divided from Italy and the south of France by 
a very high and extensive range of mountains, and travellers 
passing from one country to the other were formerly obliged 
to do so on foot and use certain passes or roadways over the 
mountains, of which the best known is the pass of St. Bernard.” 
Then follows the familiar sto-y of the dogs which “ carried a 
small wooden flask, containing food and a cordial, strapped to 
their collars.” At the end of the bock are chapters on dog 
shows and on the care and ailments of dogs. Those who do 
not expect a learned and accurate treatise on the races of dogs 
will find this an easily read, well-printed, and pretty book. 

An old classic, published first in 1848, in a new form, will 
give many an opportunity of reading, or re-reading, one of the 
best dog books that has ever been written. The Life of a 
Foxhound, by John Mills, is prettily illustrated in the new 
edition by J. A Shepherd. There are coloured plates and a 
profusion of uncoloured sketches in the wide margins. The 
talk of Trimbush and Ringwood, the hunting scenes and the 
old conventional picture of the country squire, have not lost 
their charm. It is sad that the old sporting books should have 
a charm that the present-day writer seems unable to imitate. 

Lastly, we have a stout volume on foxhunting, reprinted 


*(1) The Dog Lover’s Book. Written and Illustrated by Edwin Noble, 
R.B.A. With a preface by Major Richardson. London : Wells Gardner and Co. 
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from the sporting press, by a well-known contributor. Good 
Sport : seen with some Famous Packs, covers the twenty-five 
years from 1885 to 1910. Some great days in the Shires are 
described and the coloured plates are pleasing bright pictures. 
Mr. Cuthbert Bradley writes in the familiar style of many 
journalists who chronicle the doings of packs of foxhounds; 
but we think in reprinting his articles the long pages of 
names of those observed at the meet might have been cut out. 
In any case, such errors as “ Lord Leconsfield” and “ Captain 
Penell Elmhirst” might have been avoided. There is plenty 
of good reading in the book, and houndmen will turn with 
interest to the chapters on Peterborough and some famous 
kennels. The subject of foxbunting is all through treated 
with an absence of humour and a dignified seriousness which 
add to the attractions of the book. 








THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS.* 
For sixteen years and more a number of Biblical students 
have been accustomed to meet for the discussion of the 
Synoptic Problem under the presidency of the Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity. In this volume we have a statement of 
some of the results. The most prominent of them is the 
development of theories about the source which is known by 
the symbol Q (Quelle). Even recent works of Biblical criti- 
cism have put this aside as something quite vague and 
indefinite. The Gospel of Mark is generally recognised as a 
“Source,” and it is a significant fact that this general recog- 
nition is not fifty years old; but whence came the non- 
Markan portions of Matthew and Luke? Partly from “ Q” 
is the answer. Here, of course, we are stepping at once 
into the region of hypothesis: but this hypothesis is 
definite, reasonable, and anything but excessive in the demands 
which it makes. What was “Q,” then? “It was the earliest 
answer to the appeal which would certainly soon come from 
the body of disciples for some written account of the Master 
and His teaching. What, then, did it contain? Of the nar- 
rative element the account of the preaching of the Baptist, the 
temptation, and the healing of the centurion’s servant; of 
teaching, the discourse which Matthew puts together in the 
“ Sermon on the Mount” and Luke gives in scattered portions, 
the denunciation of the Pharisees, the cry over Jerusalem, the 
warning about False Christ, the parable which appears with 
“Talents” in Matthew and“ Pound” in Luke. A complete 
Gospel it was not, for it contained nothing about the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection. By whom was it written ? 
Probably by one or more of the Apostolic company, Matthew 
the Apostle (not the compiler of the First Gospel) having, 
it is probable, a hand in it.. In what circumstances did it 


come into existence? Almost certainly under the dominating 


| belief that the Return of Christ and the end of all things was 


at hand. A subsidiary question of no little interest is, Did 
Mark know about “Q”? Another important subject dealt 
with is the difference between Matthew and Luke in their 
treatment of their authorities. We can see what this was in 
the case of Mark, and can infer what it was in the case of 
“Q.” We cannot do more than give this quite rough sketeh 
of one of the matters treated of—it occupies something like a 
fourth of the volume—but we would say with all emphasis 
that the whole book will well repay the most careful attention. 





A LIVERPOOL MERCHANT.+ 
Tuoven Sir William Forwood had the good fortune, for which 
he does not seem to be altogether thankful, to be able to retire 
from business twenty years ago, he has mucb to tell us about 
modern Liverpool. He has had a great share in the activities 
which have so greatly changed the place, making it in its out- 
ward aspect and in its government worthy of its promotion 
from the rank of town to that of city. The visible sign of this 
promotion, the Cathedral, was largely his work. The first 
Bishop (Dr. Ryle) was distinctly indifferent, and the attempt 
to raise a Cathedral Fund was a total failure. His successor 
took a broader view, and Sir William Forwood, not without 
some reluctance, undertook for the second time the office of 
treasurer. In 1887 the subscriptions came to a total of £41,000; 
but in 1904, when King Edward VII. laid the first stone, they 
amounted to £325,000. 


*Orford Studies in the Synoptic Problem. Edited by W. Sanday, D.D. Ox- 
ford: at the Clarendon Press. [12s. 6d. net 


+ Recollections of a Busy Life, By Sir William Forwood. Liverpool: Henry 
Young and Sons, (6s, net.) 
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Very early in Sir William Forwood’s mercantile. career 
came the most serious erisis through which Liverpool has 
ever passed, the cotton famine of 1862, when, for a while, the 
price ran up to half-a-crown a pound. He has something to 
tell us about that time and its wild speculations, about 
the blockade runners and the unconcealed hostility to the 
Northern cause. Surely our Government was culpably 
remiss in the way in which it ignored these demonstrations 
of hostility against a friendly Power. In due time came 
various municipal honours, crowned in 1880 by the Mayoralty. 
It was a year of great functions, not without some serious 
anxieties. The Fenian movement was at its height, and the 
municipality received information that infernal machines were 
about to be imported in barrels of cement. The barrels duly 
arrived, but were not claimed, the fact of the information 
having probably leaked out. When examined they were 
found to contain the machines, each having a rolled strip of 
paper in the clockwork. On removing one of these strips the 
machine began to work—and the police vanished. “I simply 
placed my hand on the works and stopped them, and 
invited the police to return.” Mr. John Redmond and Mr. 
Dillon will be interested to hear that the strip was a 
billhead of O'Donovan Rossa. Sir William Forwood 
follows up this story of possible tragedy with a bit of 
comedy. As he sat in the Mayor’s parlour a crash of glass 
was heard, and a black object, not unlike a gas-pipe 
bomb, fell on the floor. It was a cork leg which a 
pensioner had hurled through the window as a remonstrance 
against the holes in the wood pavement in one of which his 
leg had been caught. We are glad that Sir William Forwood 
has given to the public a book, first intended for private circu- 
lation, which is as entertaining as it is instructive. 





NOVELS. 


—_——_— 


THE PATRICIAN.* 
Mr. GALsworTnHy’s new book is quite the most remarkable 
act of literary homage to the hereditary system which has 
been paid in the realms of fiction for a long time. The 
Patrician is not inspired by the frank obsequiousness of the 
tuft-hunter or the sentimental effusion which prompted Ouida 
to wax fulsome in praises of her golden-haired Guardsmen. It 
is an act of reluctant admiration wrung from a convinced 
democrat and humanitarian who, while differing profoundly 
from the representatives of feudalism on politics and religion 
and social ethics, is none the less unable to withhold his testi- 
mony to their general efficiency. The ordimary method of 
the Radical critic is to represent the aristocracy as an effete 
and decadent stock, with puny frames, sloping shoulders, and 
chinless faces. No so Mr. Galsworthy. There is no sign of 
physical degeneracy in a single one of the aristocratic 
dramatis persone of his new novel. It is true that Lord 
Miltoun, the eldest son of Lord Valleys, was neither robust 
in build nor athletic in his tastes, but we are told that 
his constitution had a “steel-like quality,” like that 
of his grandmother, old Lady Casterley, who at seventy- 
eight was as upright as a dart and as vigorous as 
many women of fifty. Her daughter, Lady Valleys, though 
slightly inclined to corpulence, enjoyed splendid health, and 
Lord Valleys bore the burden of his fifty-six years so lightly 
that it jarred on him to be reminded that he had been a grand- 
father for six years. The Hon. Bertie Caradoc, his second 
son, who gave all the time he could spare from his profession 
(diplomacy) to hunting in the winter and to racing in the 
summer, was always in perfect condition, a perfect horse- 
master, and as hard as nails. But the pick of the basket, 
if we may apply so vulgar a phrase in such a context, was the 
wonderful Lady Barbara, his younger sister, Amazon and 
Nymph in one, superbly handsome, fearing neither her grand- 
mother nor savage bulls, a fascinating young Pagan from whose 
wiles even “ pacifists” were not immune. It is true that Lady 
Casterley thought Babs a trifle too big; but then she 
was a small woman herself, and occasionally resented her 
granddaughter’s mutinous behaviour. There remains Lord 
Harbinger, in stature recalling a Colossus, and in good looks 
a Greek god or a dying Gaul. His features were not only 
handsome but strongly marked. He was a fine cricketer and 
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had written a book. Of course, these splendid a ee 
their limitations. Lord Harbinger’s imagination re hed 
heartedness were overlaid with the public-school habit, me 
peculiar, extraordinarily English habit, so powerful that 
beguiling that it becomes a second nature stronger th mag 
first, of relating everything in the universe to the senda 
prejudices of a single class,” and his environment wa 
been favourable to originality. Lady Valleys, as we have ae 
sadly declined from the ideal of aristocratic leanness 
Miltoun was troubled with a conscience and old-fash; 
views about religion, and they were all of them rooted] 
opposed to the display of any emotion or sentiment, Lad 
Agatha, his married sister, was, perhaps, oppressiy y 
domesticated, and her attitude to her busband was too me: 
like that of a human doormat. Lady Barbara's noble 
Paganism was sadly marred by her frank love of the cakes 
and ale of life. But their very limitations made, as a rule for 
a certain concentrated efficiency. They were firm of purpose 
fearless in action, stoical in suffering, laconic of speech, 
All these personages bel to the ch i , 

P g ong to the charmed circle of 
the governing classes; they enjoy, and by their mode of lifs 
in great measure justify their enjoyment of, the Privileges 
and prestige of their caste. But the time is to-day, a time of 
transition, and in accommodating themselves to their gyr. 
roundings some of them become infected with opportunism, 
and others with a spirit of revolt against the traditions ang 
code of their order. This conflict is most acutely shown 
in the case of Lord Miltoun. At the opening of what 
promises to be a brilliant political career, he falls jn 
love with a lady whom he imagines to have divorced her 
husband, whereas she is only separated from him. Political 
capital is made out of the attachment by his opponents, and 
when he learns the truth he is prepared to sacrifice his career to 
secure the happiness of his mistress. Mrs. Noel, however, isno 
vulgar adventuress. She recognises clearly the extent of his 
sacrifice, and yields to the appeal of old Lady Casterley, Lord 
Miltovn’s grandmother and the high priestess of the feudal 
creed, to leave him at once and for ever. The system, 
in short, proves too strong for the individual. The same 
conflict is exhibited on a somewhat lower plane in 
Lady Barbara’s inability to make up her mind as between 
the rival claims of Lord Harbinger, her aristocratic 
suitor, and Courtier—the name is oddly chosen—a modern 
knight-errant who has fought in five campaigns, and is yet an 
ardent advocate of Pacifism. All her instincts are on the 
side of Courtier, but he is too proud to make any concessions 
or plead his suit in a conventional way, and when the crucial 
moment comes she too finds herself unable to break with the 
traditions of her past. 

The impression made by the novel as a whole is curiously 
mixed. It is clearly Mr. Galsworthy’s intention to enlist our 
sympathies with the weaker side, but in order to achieve that 
end he has represented them as contending against over- 
whelming odds, and magnified the resources, equipment, and 
efficiency of the hereditary system to such an extent asto 
justify the success and predominance of its representatives, 
which, in the opinion of the stalwart Radical of to-day, is 
absurd. 





The Unseen Barrier. By Morice Gerard. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—There is something which one might almost 
call inartistic in the construction of this novel, but it is very good 
to read. We are much interested in the fortunes of Rupert _ 
Malcolm, and we are glad that the obstacle which hindered the 
fulfilment of his political ambitions was removed ; still, we cannot 
help feeling that the method of the removal isa little crude. Then 
the rapidity and completeness of his success almost takes away our 
breath. “ You shall wind up the debate against the Government,” 
says the Opposition leader to the member who has just entered 
Parliament as member for the borough of Rickmanston—did the 
Times report his speech, weshouldlike to know, in the first person ?— 
and when the Government falls under the powerful attack, he is 
appointed Under-Secretary for Home Affairs. We might even 
remark that British Ministers do not fall on such questions as 
the possible succession to a foreign throne. However, as we 
have said, the story is good to read. The Rickmanston election, 
with the dominating personality of Father Kendon, is vigorously 
described. Here, and in all the descriptions of Rickmanston life, 
we feel that we are close to reality. Prince Paul Menkoff, too, is 
a very picturesque figure, even though we do not quite understand 
what h was after. 
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Rendered. By EB. ¥. Benson. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)— 
rade new book contains a very clever character-sketch of 
an elderly woman who, from indulgence in various small decep- 
tions, falls to the telling of a lie of such enormous proportions that 
it constitutes a crime of the first magnitude. Mr. Benson gives 
by various delicate touches an admirable picture of the elder Lady 
Tenby’s disposition, of her great appearance of youthfulness, her 
cheerfulness, and the broad-mindedness which make her attractive 
to the reader in spite of her crooked ways. The unimpeachable 
morality of this sketch is rather marred by the calmness with 
which Mr. Benson assumes that suicide in certain circumstances is 
an act of virtue. There seems to be no question either in the 
mind of the author or in that of the most virtuous Lord Tenby that 
when he makes the discovery that he has won his wife by a trick 
on the part of his mother, he should immediately, as the Italians 
would say, “remove the inconvenience.” As a work of art the 
book is a little spoilt by the great detail with which, in the earlier 
chapters, Mr. Benson describes Mrs. Winthrop, a lady who is 
not going to play a very important part in the story. The 
figure of the heroine, the governess turned heiress, is perhaps a 
little conventional, but the book is well worth reading for the sake 
of the clever study mentioned above. 


The Coil of Carne. By John Oxenham. (Methuen and Co. 6s. 
net.)—Mr. Oxenham has given us here, as it is his wont to give, 
an excellent story. The “coil” is a very complicated entangle- 
ment, which indeed is never actually undone, the reader being 
content at the end—this is really a great achievement—so to leave 
it. Which of the two boys, Jack and Jim, is the rightful heir to 
the estate of Carne? This is the question, and it is never 
answered, though the story is so worked as to leave us content with 
the conclusion. It is good all through, but the best part is the 
conclusion, where the scene is transferred to the Crimea, where 
one of the heroes is an officer of Engineers, the other a subaltern 
in one of the regiments of the Light Brigade. Many people will 
have been reading lately with a renewed interest the story of the 
war as told in the Life of W. H. Russell, and this tale will, so to 
speak, materialise it. We must not conclude our notice without 
a word of praise for the admirable character of Eager, the clergy- 
man who has much to do with the making of the two heroes 
what they are. 


ReapaBie Noveis.—A Queen’s Error. By Captain Henry Curtiss. 
(E. V. White and Co, 6s.)—Mr. Anstruther befriends an old lady in 
Bathandso gets mixed up with the affairs of the kingdom of Aquazilia 
The story is brisk—and who cares about probability >——Just to 
Get Married, By Cicely Hamilton. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)— 
An enlargement of the familiar maxim that it is well to begin with 
a little aversion.——Mac’s Adventures. By Jane Barlow. (Hutchin- 
son and Co. 6s.)—Some vigorous sketches of Irish life which 
have ® serious central figure in the up-to-date child Mac 
Valentine Barry——The Two Faces. By Marie Van Vorst. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.)—Certainly a good story to read. There 
is always action, and the suggestion of great truths; 
but could it mot have been made a little less perplexing? 
——The Brand of Silence. By Fred M. White. (Ward, Lock and 
Co. 6s.)—A well-constructed tale of the sensational kind——The 
Camera Fiend. By E. W. Hornung. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—If 
# man has an idea that he can photograph a departing spirit and 
desires subjects for his camera, he is likely to be dangerous. At 
@ Venture. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—A collection of fifteen short stories. We should put the 
historical first and the humorous second. The Bourgeois 
Queen of Paris. By Janet M. Clark. (Greening and Co. 6s.)—A 
picturesque story of Paris and the struggle between Catholics and 
Huguenots in the days of Henry II, 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 








[Under this heading we notice such Books ef the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other Sorms,] 


God and the Sinner. By J. Denton Thompson. (Longmans and 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is the second edition, partly re-written 
and enlarged, of a work originally published some seven years 
ago. We gladly take the opportunity of saying a few words. It 
deals with the Parable of the Prodigal Son, treating in twelve 
chapters (including the introduction). It is a plain, practical 
exposition of some of the great principles of religion. It is as 
little controversial, as simply addressed to the heart and 
conscience, as possible. We would especially recommend to the 
Rotice of our readers chapters vii. and viii, in which the 





symbolism of the reconciliation is dealt with, the robe, the ring 
the sandals are treated. The only fault we find with it is what is 
said of theelder son. After all, the man’s irritation was not 
without some justification. Why had he not been sent for? 
Possibly, it has been suggested, because he was a “kill-joy.” 
But we must not venture to draw such an inference. The 
fact is that the parable has one single purpose—the blessing 
of recovering the lost. The father is so delighted with the 
recovery of one of whom he had given up all hope that he forgets 
everything. All this is very human; we are apt to lose this 
humanity when we draw out all the details in a theological 
treatise. Surely there is a note of apology in what the father says 
to the elder son. This is difficult to fit in with a theological 
appreciation, but it intensifies the significance of the parable. 
Everything, even justice, is forgotten in the delight of recovering 
the lost. 





Another book which we are glad to see in a new edition 
is Sermons to Young Boys. By F. de W. Lushington, M.A. (John 
Murray. 3s.net.) It is clear that the discourses have been found 
to meet a want, and we can easily understand it. They seem te 
be such as would appeal to their young hearers. The illustrations 
are well chosen. There is, for instance, the moral problem sug- 
gested in the case of the boatman who held back from the effort 
to save some drowning people. Hehad a wife and children. Was 
it right to risk his life? This is just the thing that would set a 
boy thinking in the right way. 





The Golden Latin Gospels. Edited by H. C. Hoskier. (Privately 
printed; New York.)—Some little time ago Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan purchased at the sale of another American book-collector 
this beautiful manuscript. It had previously gone through the 
hands of Mr. Bernard Quaritch, who purchased it for £1,500 ata 
sale (May 23rd, 1889) of the Hamilton MSS. It is a production 
of the late seventh or early eighth century of our era, and has been 
not improbably identified with a copy of the Four Gospels which 
Wilfrid, Archbishop of York (667-709), ordered to be executed. 
It is written in uncials, with an occasional cursive character, the 
letters being gold and the ground purple. The place of 
origin is not definitely known, but there are indications which 
suit the theory given above that it was executed by British or, 
yet more probably, by Irish scribes. It must have been casier to 
find adequately skilful hands at so early a date in Ireland than 
in Great Britain. The quality of the readings is a highly 
technical subject on which we cannot enter, but we may say that 
the collation which the editor has carried through is likely to be 
of great service in the authorised revision of the Vulgate over 
which Abbot Gasquet is presiding. Meanwhile we are indebted to 
private munificence, which it is not difficult to locate, for what is 
as nearly an equivalent as possible to a personal inspection of this 
splendid relic of Christian antiquity. 





An Englishman in Ireland. By R. A. Scott-James. (J. W. Dent 
and Sons. 6s. net.)—Mr. Scott-James saw Ireland from a canoo 
and from other, sometimes more advantageous, standing or sitting 
points. He describes the boat, which he found unequal to the 
stormy surface of Irish lakes—“ which things are a parable ”—and 
his equipment ; and he tells us how he saw the cities (or villages) 
of many men, and learnt their thoughts. Belfast was his starting 
point ; his first stage was to go by the Lagan Canal to Lisburn. On 
reaching Belturbet he transferred his raft by rail to the Shannon, 
which he ascended as far as Limerick. The Shannon, as ourauthor 
tells us, is the finest river in the United Kingdom, though scarcely 
the most attractive, and it is well that we should know something 
more about it, All this is good to hear, and if the book told us 
nothing else it would be good to read; but there is something 
more, something which helps us to understand Irish character. 
We fancy that his sympathies are somewhat inciined to 
the Nationalists. He seems, for instance, to admire an 
Irishman who thought cattle-driving a good way of draw- 
ing attention to the conditions of land tenure. As to land 
tenure, we would only say that the grazing farms aro 
the most profitable of Irish industries ; as to the cattle themselves, 
the case is perfectly plain. The proceeding is brutally cruel, 
Oxen and cows never cease to feed except when they sleep or chew 
the cud. To “drive” them is to torture 
Court House: Reminiscences of Thirly Years in Ireland, by Ramsay 
Colles (T. Werner Laurie, 128, 6d. net), tells us something 
about Ireland and the Irish, and something about literature in 
general, Mr. Colles, for instance, gives threo chapters to Algernon 
Charles Swinburne (so at least the three are headed, but the first 
is given to Southey and Wordsworth. “What has all this todo 
with Swinburne ?” the writer himself asks). Swinburne, however, 
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had something to do with Ireland. Asked to write “a song for 
Unionists,” he put in a couplet 
** See the ravens flock to feast 
Dark as robe or creed of priest,” 
which he altered, on remonstance, to 
“See the raven flock to feast 
Dense as round some death-struck beast." 
Then we have a turn at American literature, and are told some- 
thing about Mr. Edgar Saltus. However, we are not sorry to have 
these divisions. As to Irish matters and persons, we read about 
Parnell’s last fight, when he stood for Carlow—there is a curious 
story about the Irish “illiterates and the priests”—about Mr. 
Lecky, about Miss Maud Gonne (the lady who declared that the 
Irish soldiers were taken in handcuffs to serve in South Africa), 
about various lawyers of various degrees, about doctors, about 
musicians, and various other people. Now and then there might 
have been some little excising of lists of names, but the book as a 
whole is sufficiently entertaining. 


Recreations of a Book-Lover. By Frederick W. Macdonald. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Macdonald has done 
well to share his recreations with others. Commiscet seria ludo ; 
both kinds of ingredients are of excellent quality, and the mixing 
is judiciously managed. First in importance, to give precedence 
to the graver element, is “Bishop Butler and John Wesley: a 
Comparison and a Contrast.” “ Butler’s influence was as much 
separated from his personality as possible.” We might even say 
that what we know of his personality is somewhat difficult to 
reconcile with his philosophy. “ Wesley’s personality was the 
chief cause of his influence.” Possibly his figure would be even 
more commanding than it is if we had none of his books. The 
whole essay is admirable. After this should be read “The Bio- 
graphy of Herbert Spencer” and the two papers on Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, the second, on his “Religion,” being especially 
good. The literary criticism is always sound. The volume 
begins with letters addressed to a friend who has spent 
five pounds on one of the popular series of reprints with which 
this age is enriched. Mr. Macdonald points out what a 
contrast there is between this possibility and the conditions of 
book buying which prevailed less than fifty years ago: Gibbon— 
and nothing is better worth reading than Gibbon’s “ Decline and 
Fall ”— for seven shillings, and Pope’s “ liad” and “ Odyssey ” for 
two. Gibbon originally cost six guineas, and Pope eleven. All the 
papers are good to read. Mr. Macdonald, like most people who 
wander far, sometimes goes a little astray. It was not a living 
divine who published “Last Words ” and “ More Last Words,” but 
the friends of a dead one, Richard Baxter. It was not a worm 
but a frog that Izaak Walton would have the angler fasten to 
his hook “as if he loved him.” 


Lord Clive’s Right-hand Man. By Colonel Lionel Forde, (James 
Nisbet and Co. 5s. net.) —Captain Francis Forde was one of the 
officers of the 39th Foot when it landed in India in 1754, being the 
first King’s regiment that was sent to that country. He was pro- 
moted to be major in 1755. In 1757 he was put in command of a 
detachment. In 1759 he was superseded. But in that time 
he contrived to win a very high place in Clive’s regard. His first 
affair was a disaster. He attacked the fort of Nellore and was 
repulsed. This happened in May, 1757. At the same time the 
hostilities with the French began. Three months later the 39th 
was recalled; but Major Forde remained, entering the Company’s 
service with a step in rank. Early in the following year he was 
appointed by Clive to the command of the troops in Bengal. 
Clive’s reasons are not known—probably he had not much choice— 
but his action was amply justified. Forde won a victory over the 
Marquis de Conflans at Condore in December, 1758 ; he captured 
Masulipatam in the April of the following year, extricating him- 
self in a masterly way from a position which scemed hope- 
less. Later in the same year he won the battle of Badara, 
his antagonists being the Dutch. In the same year he was 
superseded by the Company. His successor was a great 
soldier, Sir Eyre Coote, but the conduct of the Company which he 
had served so well was inexpressibly shabby. Clive remained a 
faithful friend then and afterwards. For nine years Forde 
remained in retirement. He had left the service of the Crown, 
and the Company had dismissed him; it is true that he had sqme 
pecuniary compensation, for which he had been prudent enough 
to bargain beforehand. In 1769 his turn came. The Company 
was in difficulties. After much negotiation and debate three 
supervisors were appointed to look after affairs in India; Forde, 
through the influence of Lord Clive, was made one of them. He 
sailed with his two colleagues on September 21st, reached the 
Cape on December 6th, sailed again on the 27th, and was lost at 





sea. He had never received any distinction or recogniti 

service. But it is something to be called “(Cliye’s Bight ot 
Man,” and Colonel Lionel Forde has done well in hel — 
do him justice. Ping to 


Egypt as We Knew It. By E. L. Butcher. (Mills ana Boon. fy, 
net.)—The “ we” of the title is, it may be explained, Mrs, Butcher 
who writes the book, and her husband, the late Dean Butcher 
They knew Egypt as it was under the Khedive Ismail ; they knew 
it for many years as it was under the British occupation, Little 
more than thirty years have passed since Ismail departed with 
bag and baggage—his harem when he went filled thirty-threg 
carriages, while nine hundred women were left behind—ang the 
difference between the two Egypts is greater than centuries before 
had brought about. A curious instance is given in the 
labourers’ songs of the two periods. When the Suez Canal was ia 
making, a traveller heard the labourers chant :— 

Strophe: “ We are all in rags, we are all in rags.” 

Antistrophe: “That the Sheik may be dressed in black” 
When Lord Cromer’s house was being built, it ran :— 

Strophe: “The howaga is good.” 

Antistrophe: “The howaga is good.” 

(Howaga means “ foreigner.”) 

We hear about all sorts of things and persons, grave and gay: of 
christenings and marriages—an Egyptian marriage, if it is g 
“mixed,” is a very complicated affair—about buying and selling, 
and, we are sorry to say, about robbing, and that in a most 
audacious way. Altogether this is a most entertaining book, 
and not a little instructive, too. 


The Essays of Francis Bacon, Lerd Verulam. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—This is one of the “ Books of the Verulam Club,” 
volumes in which we get good literature set off by excellent paper 
and print. They are imperial 16mo, the paper is hand-made, 
creamy white, and rough, and they are set forth by a simple, effec. 
tive binding. A brief bibliography would not be out of place in 
this case, for Bacon’s essays grew as edition succeeded edition, 
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Adcock (A. St. J.), A Man with a Past, cr Svo ..... seeceeseeseesesss (3. Paul) 
Babe Unborn (A), cr 8vo (Richards) 60 
Bahr (A, W.), Old Chinese Porcelain and Worksop Art in China, 8vo 


(Cassell) net 
Baker (B. G.), The Danube with Pen and Pencil, 4te ...(Sonnenschein) net 
Bardswell (F. A.), The Herb Garden, 8vo (Blac! 7 
Baring (M.), Collected Poems, cr 8vo 
Bell (J. J.), A Kingdom of Dreams, cr 8vo............ 
Bentwich (N.), The Declaration of London, 8vo (E 
Betts (G. H.), The Mind and its Education, cr 8vo ............ 
Calthrop (D. C.), The Harlequin Set, 12mo 
Castleton (R.), Adventures of an Actor, cr 8vo : 
Channon (E. M.), The Real Mrs. Holyer, cr 8v0................+ ..(Hutehinson) 
Charcot (J.), Voyage of the “‘ Why Not” in the Antarctic, 4to 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 98 
Childers (E.), German Influence on British Cavalry, cr 8vo (E. Arnold) net 38 
Cowan (S.), The Lord Chancellors of Scotland (2 vols.), 8vo 
(W. & A. K. Johnston) net 218 
Cust (R. H. H.), Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, 8V0  ........0....000: (J. Murray) net 210 
Donovan (D.), The Trap, cr 8vo eee. (EF. V. White) net 
Doyle (Sir A. C.), Songs of the Road, 12mo (Smith & Elder) net 
Duhm (B.), The Ever-Coming Kingdom God, cr. 8vo ...............(Black) net 
Edghill (E. A.), The Revelation of the Son of God, cr Svo,.(Macmillan) net 30 
Foster (W.), English Factories in India, 1634-1686, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 18 
Fox (A. W.), Love in the Balance, cr 8vo (F. V. White) 6” 
Frere (W. H.), Some Principles of Liturgical Reform, cr 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 
From a Northern Window. By various Authors, 8vo ..........- (Nisbet) net 
Gallon (T.), Dead Man’s Love, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
Gribble (F.), Double Lives, cr 8vo (Nash 
Hall (C. A.), The Open Book of Nature, 8vo.... seeseeeeee---( Black) net 
Hamilton (A.), Somaliland, 8vo (Hutchinson) net 128 
Hichens (R.), The Dweller on the Threshold, cr 8vo (Methuen) 60 
Hume (F.), The Rectory Governess. cr 8vo , y 
James (A.), Ninety-eight and Sixty Years After, cr 8vo .. 
Johnson (E, R.) and Huebner (G. G.), Railroad Traffic and Rates, 2 vols., 
(Appleton) net 219 
secessseese( Ks Paul) net 78 
Knapp (E. A.) and French (J. C.), The Speech for Special Occasions, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 59 
Krehbiel (H. E.), The Pianoforte and its Music, cr 8vo ......(J. Murray) net 58 
Lee (G.), Inhaling, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Linecar (A.), Marriage and a Lover, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 6@ 
Longstaff (L. W.), Early Letters from the Continent, 1857-1871, cr 8vo 
a Rees) net 50 
Macdonnell (A. C.), Outlines of Military Geo hy. 2 vols., 8vo 
” stnaines (H, Rees) net 188 
Macfall (H.), History of Painting, Vol. 2, 4to (Jack) net 78 
Maud (D.), The Expiation of John Court, cr 8vo (Methuen) 
Meade (L. T.), Mother and Son, er 8vo .(Ward & Lock) 
Memorials of Old Surrey, 8vo (G, Allen) net 150 
Migeod (F. W. H.), The Languages of West Africa, Vol. 1, 8vo 
—_— ' = ” (K. Paul) net 128 
M‘Iver (I.), Caught on the Wing, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 
Murray (R. H.), Revolutionary Ireland and its Settlement, 8vo 
wt ’ . (Macmillan) net 108 
O’Bruadair (D.), Poems, Part 1, 8vo (Nutt) net 106 
Osborne (A. 8.), Questioned Documents, roy. 8vo (Sweet & Maxwell) net 250 
Outline for the Study of American Civil Government (An), 8vo a 
Macmillan] x 
Pagan (I. M.), From Pioneer to Poet, 4to ...(Theosophical Pub. Co.) 
Pearce (C. E.), The Amazing Duchess, 2 Vols., 870 ........0+00(S Paul) net 20 
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Bhirley ( oD. By ae Sel, TID. chansaniimsieenibiniiagian scesceeeeeeee (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Smith W. E.), The Analects of ¢ Yonfuci us, cr 8vo .. «.. (Oliphant) net 12/0 
Soothill w. O.), The Mediaval Mind, 2 vols. Svo.. “Mi acmillan) net 210 
Taylor Ly, ), "Poor Emma, CF 8VO0........e.ceceree s(Hodde r& ‘—— 60 
— M.), Mark Ransom, Cr 8VO ........+--ssesseesereeesereenerenes (A. Melrose) 6/0 
| weno ‘J. n The Reign of the Saints, ‘cr ‘Bvo. .(Alston Rive | 6/0 
er ah King Philip the Gay, er Svo....... sesereenseeenerss AGreening) 6/0 
Wordzeorth (B. ), Onward henaand GP BUD cecccccnccceses (Gardner & Darton) net 2/6 











Scale of Cbaroes for Hdvertisements. 





——— 
Ovrsipz Pace (when available), Fourtzsy Gurnezas, 
a . £12 12 0| Na 9 ey 5 | 40 
Ln > (Column) omnia 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column . oo 20 
Quart Pog Page (Half- Column) 3 3 O| Quarter Narrow Column 1 o 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
CoMPasIEs. 
Outside Page .....-+-sseereere L1G 16 Of[ Inside Page c.ccccccccssrerseseeee £14 4 © 
Five Lines (45 Wor ds) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 


Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 





Liberty & Co., Ltd. 





BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition, —t only Grand Prize — 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical a gulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compass 
NEW CAT AL OGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and CoO. Ltd, 

Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 





61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Ec 


ACCIDENTS. oF att xkinps, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 
LIFT, BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


the Shares of which are vested in the NORTH parish & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO. Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 
Paid up, £200,000. Claims paid, over 6,000,000. 
Ob Ca LONDON 
RTHUR WORL EY, Secretary. 











CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
ANTIQUE & MODERN. 





108-110 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Established 119 years. 





OBESITY ‘ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


PALATABLE, SO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 





Bumple and 
Booklet free from 


CALLARD & CO., 
90 Regent St., London, W. 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,090,000, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax !s 





not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual pren:lums on an assuranc3 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders, 
Full particulars of all classes of ——s~ toge ther with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Oilices or Agents, Appli dh for Agencies invit 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





URGENT. 


The Committee of the ADDITIONAL CURATES 
SOCIETY, at their mecting on March 14th, decided 
that notices of reduced payments should be sent to the 
clergy of a thousand poor parishes. The changes are to 
have effect at the time of the summer quarterly payments, 
except so far as the receipt of supplementary contri- 
butions before May 3lst may make it possible for the 
reductions to be modified or entirely averted. 


Gifts promptly contributed would greatly relieve the 
anxiety of the clergy concerned. They may be sent to 
CANON PETIT, 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
Cheques should be crossed “ Coutts, for ace. of A.C.S,.” 





OLD OAK FURNITURE. 





Large ASSORTMENT of Old DRESSERS, 
CLOCKS, GATE TABLES, CHESTS OF 
DRAWERS, COURT CUPBOARDS, 
REFECTORY TABLES, etc., 


ARE BEING OFFERED AT COMMERCIAL PRICES. 


In addition to our Large Stock of Old Oak we have 
a fine Collection of 


SUPERIOR SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, 





Oniy Address 


STORY AND TRIGGS, Ltd., 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 





V ANCOUVER FINAN NCIAL “CORPORATION , LTD. 

The Corporation is prepare d to receive a : limi ted amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 

Interest from 6 to 8 per cent. 

For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Ratlend Strect, 
Edinburgh, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
HE GOVERNORS OF THE BOROUGH POLY. 


TECHNIC will in May require an Assistant Art Mistress for 35 perio is 
a weck to teach Drawing, Design and Embroidery in the Day Trad Seb vol for 
Girls and the Evening Classes. Sulary £8 perannum. Full ports iculars to be 
had on sending stamped addressed envelope to the Lady uperintendest, 





Borough Polytechnic Institute, 8.E, 
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XITY AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
J EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, SECRETARY to the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Education Committee. 
Candidates must not be less than 30 nor more than 45 years of age on the 3lst 
Mareh, 1911, and should have practical knowledge of the lawand administration 
of education, and possess organising ability. 

Commencing salary £500 per annum, rising by annual increases of £50 to a 
maximum of £750. c 

The appointment will enable the succossful candidate to participate (if 
desired) in the benefits of the Newcastle Corporation Superannuation Fund. 

Forms of application can be obtained from, and must be returned, fully 

sted, not later than the 3lst March, 1911, to the Secretary, Education 
ses, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, endorsed ‘“Application—Secretary,” 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification. 


== UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY. 

The Council invite applications for this Lectureship. The salary is fixed at 
£250 per annum, with a one-third share of fees, The duties of the Lectureship 
will be entered upon on OCTOBER Ist, 1911. Applications, together with the 
names of three persons to whom reference may be made, and (if the candidate 

‘sires) twelve copies of testimonials should be forwarded to the under- 
signed on or before April 22nd, 1911. Women are eligible for any office in the 
University. P, HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 


PuE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 





CHAIR OF GERMAN. 

The Council invite applications for this Chair. The salary is fixed at not less 
than £600 per annum. The duties of the Chair will be entered upon on 
OCTOBER, Ist, 1911. Applications, together with the names of three persons 
to whom reference may be made, and (if the candidate so desires) twelve 
copies of testimonials should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before 8th 

1911. Original documents should not be forwarded. Women are 
lo for any office in the University. P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., 
istrar. 





MNHE CHARITY ORGANISATION ‘SOCIETY has 
, VACANCIES for additional secretaries in its district offices. Salary 
during probation (lasting from six to nine months) at the rate of £100 a year 
for men, £80 for women: Salary on permanent appointment beginning at £150 
for men, at £100 for women. Candidates should be between 25and 35. Univer- 
sity education desirable.—Apply in first instance by letter only, giving par- 
ticulars of age, education and experience, to the Secretary, Denison House, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 8. W. 


RTICLED PUPIL—A Firm of CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS in London, with a practice at home and abroad, have 

a VACANCY for an Articled Pupil, preferably for a Public School boy who has 
matriculated, or for a gentleman who has graduated at an University. In 
addition to the usua! diversified work of a large office, the firm have a unique 
and profitable deyartment which provides a field for its pupils when their 
articles have expired. A part of the premium is returnable in salary.—Apply 
3ox 470 The Spectator, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W. C. 


QHREW SBURY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

The PRINCIPALSHIP of the LICENSED BOARDING-HOUSE in 
connection with the above School will be VACANT next September. Widowed 
lady with small income could find an attractive home.—For full particulars 
apply HEAD MISTRESS. 











ENGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in High-Class Works 
A 


for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
ersonal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of time assured. 
3ox 205, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


, S AND GUAKDIANS. A Vacancy for a really 
Smart Lad, leaving School, occurs in a leading firm, wholesale tea and 

coffee trade, small commencing salary, exceptional references required. Write 

W.A.S. c/o Abbott's, Eastcheap, London, E.C, 

ee CRICKETER, graduate, is disengaged for 
' Summer Term, Previous public school teaching experience. Address 

Box 469, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


WN AN, married, with family, seeks SITUATION as 
FARM LABOURER. Thoroughly trained in every branch, Aged 38 
ighest references. Apply to F.W., 37 Sutherland Avenue, London, 


H 
| graye WORK AND PUBLISHING.—Man of 
‘4 suitable education (preferably University man) can be thoroughly 
trained. Salary. Good opening. Small capital required.—Box 471, The 
Bp ciator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL AND VARSITY MAN WITH 
up-to-date NURSERY is prepared to take one or two pupils. FRUIT 
AND FLOWER GROWING UNDER GLASS and in the open. Nice house 
ani rood society. References exchanged. Apply Box No. 465, The Spectator, 














ANSDOWNE HOUSE LYNDHURST GARDEy 

‘ . i a 1 i ARD. 
Li CONDER, Classical Tripon Cambs, Bk. aie oF cl 
on modern lines, 


Special attention given to Lan rough Bina 
Pupils yregared for advanced Examinations a oe a, and 
required, Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &, Universities 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GI 
S POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE? co, LTD, 
Excellent en ney 2 | gy a | Healthy situation: gravel 
extensive grounds; ockey, Cricket, Tennis, & ir: ‘oil; 
Stress— Migs 





7 ed - : - Head-Mi. 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St, Leonard’ 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. # School, St, 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY 


nt 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Inco 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognises ommedy 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer Mee @ 2% Beusl 
fiore; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses. ~ 4° Monte, 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss B, LAWRENCR™ 


1 _ ne a. ne 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY 


CHESHIRE,.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beauti ' 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the son eaaiity Situme 
by rail from Liverpool. 1 Hesd-Mistross, Miss VYNER (late Head steel 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus a: to the SECR 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. pely ® SECRETARY 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
kK) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health aeniieeas 
of pupils, Games and outdoor exercises, Moderate fees, Entire char it 
whose parents are abroad,—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HA 3 
eee 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEA . 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University 7. for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from 2s, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund, ’ 


le 
A LLENSWOOD, WIMBLEDON PARK, S. W.—Principal, 
MISS BOYCE, for many years colleague of the late Mdlle. S vuvestre and 
Mdlle. Samaia, The French is under the kind direction of Madame Bea, 
Several resident English and foreign mistresses. rge choice of subj 
Preparation for Universities when desired. Sports in moderation, 
attention to health and bearing; Fine situation and grounds. Terms for 
seniors, £182 for juniors. References to parents of present pupils as well as tp 
old friends of the school. 


ees ~~ HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

















Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY, 

Fees from 7} to 19} guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in Jung 

FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas, 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs. J. 5S. Thomas, The High Hous, 

Mrs, Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs, Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HON, SEQ, 


OYALSCHOOL forNAVALand MARINE OFFICER 
DAUGHTERS, ST. MARGARET'S, TWICKENHAM. 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, Principal: Miss H. G. STONE, BA, 

Pupils elected by the Subscribers pay only £12 a year for a thorough moden 
education, including board, &c. Applications for annual election to be sext 
in before April 20th. Daughters of Officers in more affluent circumstances 
admitted at intermediate rates (£20-£50). Granddaughters of Officers aad 
daughters of Officers of the Royal Indian Marine and RB.N.B. eligible fa 
admission. 

Twenty-four Scholarships watts from £5 to £20 awarded annually.~ 
Prospectus, &c., can be obtained from the SECRETARY at the School. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY STLCOX. 
St. Felix Schoo! stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER 
Thorough modern education for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMES. 
Special attention to Languages, Music and Physical Culture. Pupils prepared 
for all Examinations, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, value £50, will be awarded ia 
April. 


iT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE 
The Council offer in July, 1911, two Entrance Scholarships of the valueat 
£60 and £40 respectively, tenable for four years, at St. Leonards — 
by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full School fees. Preference ¥ 
be given to daughters of professional men or of Officers of H.M, Service, Partie 
lars on application to the Head- Mistress of the SchooL 

















2 Wellin ston Strect ,Strand, London, W.C. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medics] Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students, 

SECRETARIAL TRALNING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Book-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon 
and Rev, E. Lyttelton D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygicne, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 

Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; l¢4acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
end bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School, 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girtoa 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-felds 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming, Summer Term begins May@ 
Next vacancies in September. 


teers SCHOOL FOR CIBYGS. 


SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistrers Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Te 
M.A.Dublin (late of Newnham College).—Prospectus may be obtained 
application to the SECRETARY, at the School. 


————— 
|‘ nes HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Bow 
Birmingham, 


()ETDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHES 


SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpes ing, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Prinoip™ 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.B.U.S, Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectas 
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————_ a OOL! IERS, JERSEY 
¥ LADIES Coaster, Se ae Gch Escher Bos 
t van' Fren 


eo Buildings. Gy » ti ; 
tiful te; grea or i ch ; 
Bathing beaatiful coi Teacher for Physical Traini “edd Seamstes 


fwolve Resident ors. —Por Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
CHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
Wis SEA.—High and —— ——. .— bao tee School 
ita pgnoten one Pewdin tor Caenaan Gaiaek on 
i Seven Resident 
—Llustrated, 





hock and 

ng, nt Board Examinations, ssociated Board. 

t 4- — and German; Visiting 
cipal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


OOL, 34 Belsize Park Gardens, HAMP- 

BLSIZE at ee i School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

B ersuo aye ‘ Be in oe. jaz Srotich £ mnssinm, 
4 thods. Great attention paid to E 5 i 

Brand clacton Languages, Music & Art.—Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 














OWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
On UNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in unds on edge of 
COUNTRY 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Principal—Miss H. T. 
MENNELL 


TEILD, A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Miss M, 
by ‘= I terberg).- Prospectus on application. 


At. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE—Thorough 
Zaneation given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY 
fn elock Hed, Hastings. 

<TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 
Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of culars and 
V mrdiale, post tree from Mr A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 ord Court 

Mansions, London, W.C. Established 1905 
QTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
N read a book one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
*STAMMERING, irs TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES Or A 
sTAMMERER,”  post-free. —B. BEASLEY, Dept 0., Tarrangower, 











ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Tho: h education 

en modern lines from 6 yrs. up’ reparing without break for Universitice 
and Professions. H icrafts well ht. Bracing air, model buildi» rs, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, IIL 
_., Fhe EXAMINATION will be held on JULY 12th and 13th. SEVERAL 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £60 to £20): also the McQUEKN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for sons of Officers, and probably one CLERICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP of £55 (open only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy) and 
ya ay = ne Ok we —_— "hoon tember, 30 1911. For 
er information app arden (Rev. Hyslop), Trinity Coll 
Glenalmond, Perth. aed ee ad eure 
OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their Sons can obtain (without cha full perticulars 
of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J, W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


OYAL NAVY. 














Pr tuses op8 patios of Schools p ng for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, v4 








CANTERBURY.— 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June l4th-16th 
for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. te tay JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8to 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALIL, M.A. 


GRIOULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
rained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ wor! 
Carpentry, liding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate hoya, 

ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 6 and 7 next. Exhibi- 
tions for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


























Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
a Sooo” 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Rex7er COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Pu 





blic School of 17th Century Foundation, 
t : H. 8S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Mlustrated Prospectus 
uy to OLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON. 


DLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
}INE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition by Examination on 








15th and l6ta. 
“a to the HEADMASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT, Offers a first 
grade PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION to Sons of professional men. 
Jwo new boarding houses, and a large block to be completely equipped for 
, classical, and scientific sides, are approaching a tion, and will be 
this Summer by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Prospectus 

Rev, W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head Master. 








OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 

STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
ol Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
subjects, Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies. Special care 
devoted to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
open-air life. One Tutor to four students. Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A., 
Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S, 


UGBY SCHOOL SCH(¢ 











SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Qualifying Examination at Candidate’s School will take place on 
ate, iy 22nd. Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, 


y 7 
Particulars from THE SECRETARY. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 

An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1911, 

br TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, six JUNIOR PLATT of £50, 

and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 

under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House 

wr. are tenable together, Further particulars may be had from Rev. 
4. H. COOKE, M.A., Head Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
Headmaster: Rev. RB. F. ELWYN, M.A. 
BIX SCHOLARSHIPS (three reserved for sons of clergy), and FOUR HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS offered next July. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. 
Army Class, New Science Laboratories recently opened. Other considerable 
pay contemplated. Apply for Scholarship particulars, etc. to Headmaster 


[2xueY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


ie situate? near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, May 4th, 1911, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 


ee —— 
| fis ep COLLEGE. 
IL 














President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.5S, 
E .LIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
gineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. det 
a7. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
sous for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 
FRPsomt COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
anne Medical, and other careers. lassical and Modern sides; 
ev Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
ing Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
at a oat af sboratonies and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
<8 cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 

BBOTS HOLME (Cecil Reddie, B. Se., Ph. D.). Interna- 
hans } mae reputation based on inspection and endorsement by ~ ap Eda- 
to 19 Troughout the world. Broad curriculum. Modern methods. Boys, 9 
Express-ru ? air ; ample diet. Unequalled health record. 133 school acres. 
Vacanein tro Euston to Rocester, Derbyshire. Inclusive fees £120. 
—— ties iumited. 


pay ATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
PR East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University graduate, 
elimate a wh upils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, bracing 
neh’ Gane crounds. Parochial Debating Society, University Examinations 

» German, Home life ; efficient supervision, 














HERBORNE SCHOOL. 
AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS 
under 15 on August Ist, will be held on JULY 18th and following days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House 


Sherborne, Dorset. a 
SCO BOO tk. 


Btssesuezren 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 


Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
JRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, incorporated Royal Charter, 
Head Master: Rev. O. D. INSKIP, M.A.. LL.D. 
Highest inclusive fee, £39 per annum. 
Reduction for Suffolk boys and for brothers, 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 

Several Open Science Scholaxships at Cambridge during the last few yoara, 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for competition April 4th. 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to Head-Master, 
or Secretary. 


pe STABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 

Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully-equipped science laboratories, 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. RB. THRING, M.A. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. 


Healthy position by the Yorkshire Wolds. Numerous Scholarships to 
Universities, from £90 a year, connected with the School. Tuition Fee, £15 
per annum; Boarding, £47; no extras. An Examination for six or more Open 
Scholarships begins Tuesday, June 6th.—Apply to G. H. KEETON, M.A., for 
seven years Sixth Form Master at Fettes Co lege, edinburgh. 




















] URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 
4 SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will begin at 9 a.m, 
on Tuesday, May 30. Candidates to be under 15 on September 2ist, I9i1, 
Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK onor before May 18th. 
—For further particulars apply to Rev. BR, D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, 
School House, Durham. 








OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Uaileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 

| EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


Three Entrance Scholarships to be awarded in February next, amonr them 
an open one for boys between 12 and 14 of £50 per annum for three years, 
Entries not later than Ist February, 1911. 

For particulars and Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, C.I. EVANS, M.A 


PSWICH 7 


SCHOOL 





SCHOOL 

Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School), 
Three Entrance Scholarships to be awarded in March. Examination on March 
16th and 17th. 
For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, School House, Lpswich. 





] ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 


> 


janguages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normantog, Stai 
IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 
Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 
special attention. Specially bracing situation. No cramming undert 
—For further particulars, apply C. WATSON, The Old School House, Hin 
ham, Norfolk. OA TDS PIES EA ; 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 8. WALES. PUBLIC 
4 SCHOOL. Moderate Fees. Scholarship Examinations (at Private 
Schools), March 30th and 3lst.—Rev. W, W. POOLE EUGHES, M.A. 
Varden. 


G5 


FOREIGN. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 45 Rue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
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under the management of Mademoiselle BARRIER and Miss 
WRENCE ; comfortable Home for Young Girls who wish to continue their 
Studies in French, Music, Art, &c. Special advantages for . 2 — 9 | 
conversational French. Summer holidays spent in t osges an 
Switzerland. Garden, electric light, electric filter, bathroom, &., &c, Refer- 


ences required. 
CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD., 


Mists 08 48 RUE DU RANELAGH, PARIS, 
A 





IEPPE. — Rev. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
near ROUEN. Les 


7\RANCE.—BOISCUILLAUME, 
4 CHARMETTES, a highly-recommended HOME SCHOOL fora limited 
number of girls. Thorough French and Education. Every care and attention. 
Good diet. House on ill in seven acres of ground. Reasonable terms. 
Principals: BARONNE “AND MILES D'HOMBEECK. 


GENTLEMAN over forty years wishes to find a quiet 

FRENCH FAMILY or PENSION in PARIS or in TOURAINE 
for the yee of renewing his French. Mutual references.—Box 468, The 
Spectator, 1 ellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 

leasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and | Gardens, 


ROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BERNEVAL PLAGE, near DIEPPE. Delightful country Ih nm 
French, German, Music, Painting, French cooking, aaa Outdoor 
Games. Principals: Mme. DEMERSON, Mme. POSCHINGER 


On ey CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acqui Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Ginging, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, oortunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical oP hrench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


7 UBECK—GOOD GERMAN PRIVATE FAMILY 
OFFERS COMFORTABLE HOME TO GIRLS who wish to continue 
their studies in German, French, Music and Art, Only German spoken, Fine 
house and garden, baths and electric light. Tennis, good concerts, opera an 
theatre.Healthy town and beautiful and interesting nei shbourhood. Further 
ticulars may be obtained from Mr. T.R. Dawes, M.A., Oak House, Castleford, 
Yorkshire. Komtes Komtess Baudissin, Cronsforder Allée, 23, Libeck. 


(ASSEL—Fr —Frau GEHEIMRAT NEUMANN would re- 
ceive a few YOUNG LADY BOARDERS. Training in Languages, 
Music, Science and Domestic Work. German Conversation only. Operas, 
Concerts, Art Galleries will be visited. Everything will be done to make the 
Boarders feel quite at home, and their health will be duly attended to, First 
class references.—l Karthauserstrasse, Cassel, Germany. 


N THE CONTINENT 
tuses and full particulars of reliable Schools, Tutors and 
families in 


FRANCE, ge ge = GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND, 
will be forwarded free of charge on receipt of detailed statement of require- 
ments by Messrs. J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon St., London, B.C., who have an 
intimate knowledge of the best establishments, personally inspected, 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 


(Boys).—Modern improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French 

rofessional or commercial training: diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 

guineas per annum ; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls 
College.—Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BA RLET, Head-Master. 


Heurpary COURSE S. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Bue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 
































JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBEB,. 


PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 


For Prospectus, apply t to the SECRETARY. 


SCHOLASTIO | AGENCIES. 


hee 24S and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sen particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c. 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadin educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abr many of which they 
have personally inspected, 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, Telephone: 1136 City. 

SCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be — to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) pros; eo and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, hen writing 
ma state the age CF pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
dea of the fees to be p 

PATON’S LIST OF "SC HOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910, 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PAT ‘ON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
__ London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, W.C- 
‘Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Triform, London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


\. D u CATI1ON. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishinents. ” 


Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, 

















ORKERS AND WORK. —Students’ Careers 
tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the E: i 

Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville mployment ot 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help § Oxford, 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to = toa Wise 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert informatio 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further ats 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Stree 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


(NOMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTacl > 

C of SCHOOLS gratis by Universi PARE in CHOIOR 
yooommnena Schools pe ly visited, Publier te 

Kesistant Masters, Mises of « 

Poser (cantab,) and 4» 110 AGENCY Go ©O., ‘td, 

Telephone: 1567 GeRRaxp, CCADILLY, 


OHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS im ENGLAND ang 
ABROAD.— tuses of the | ools, and every 
tion, supplied ; eT ines 
— ages, locali rred, and approximate school 
—UNIVERSIT SCHOLASTIC GENCY, i 
Street, W. Established 1858, , 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


HAnGO DI BATTAGLIA | wie olcanic Mud) at 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. iy 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, "Electricity. Bathrooms accessible 
Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses and attendants, 4 











T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy ep 


y every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro ao Ev kind of Bath 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D. aa Masmgy 


ART MOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lows Lovely 
situation 800 oe above the sea level, close to moors, Privais 
sitting-rooms if required. at suitable for reading 


motor. car room.—Apply, “ AB.,”” Middlecott, Tisington, Rules 
vou, 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS, 


B.M.S. ‘“DUNOTTAR CASTLE” (6,000 tons). 
ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB CRUISE EASTER 


FULL. 
12 GUINEA CRUISE to BARCELONA, PALMA, ALGIERS, GIB 
TANGIER, and LISBON _ a, 
THE SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLEMEN AND 

GENTLEWOMEN Accom ~e Somes. April 19th, ITALIAN 

and SWISS LAKES. May 18th, THE PYRENEES. June 29th, THE DOLD. 

MITES and German towns, Later, HOLLAND, SWITZERLAND, be~ 
Programmes—Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, S.W. 














_ nant EE 


TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY  £DESORIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 34. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
some i ~~ return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
A DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gasdenn, Ilford, Essex. 


——— 











MISCELLAN EOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, } &e., invited. Tel. : 3,500 Gerrard, 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, 
erected and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
ee gg Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and 4 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWO0O0 
2 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. an People’ s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manag Inns. Ask for Lis 
and Report. TAKE £1 SHARES, _ 5% Pai Bo a... since 1899, 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 
COTCH HOMESPUNS, p DUTTINGS, COSTUMES, 
Latest styles for Ladies’ and Gents moar, sbatiorn post-free; any length cuts 
PATON and CO., Senntesteses (Dept. 40), Hawick, Scotland. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the oon 
manufacturers, Geet BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made, ief Offices, 63 Oto 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


—— 
OURNALISTIOC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES. ae systematic coaching. Special course in Jo 
begins end of Jan cellent introductions given.—Telephone or _ 
E TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W 


H°’ TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR 10 
ECOME AN AUTHOR. 
oie and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
ROOM “L,” 9 ARUNDEL STREET, Ww. Cc. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied y 

order to the Ro: Household at Sandringham, Guaranteed ie 

Howarth, F.Z. 8. who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, D 
Recommended by Dr. -R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, ai. —HOWABTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 


Rar aetna 2 _and LIFE INTERESTS 


PURCHASED Ns = thereon b 
EQUITABLE BEVERSIONSRY ivrenest SOCIETY, Limited 


Lavcaster Place, w.c. 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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SH MOUNTAIN LAMB direct from Welsh Farm. 
L 12 to 18 Ibs. each, 10d. per lb, DRESSED CHICKENS, 

le. NEW LAID EGGS and HONEY. Best quality only. 
66 to 0 Th vo paid. Further particulars, Stamped Envelope. — BRANAS 
All cart Y PARM, Llandrillo, —— ye 


TR) 

we §.—Folkard ’s Sailing Boat, ' s. 6d., for7s. 6d.; . Wright's 8 

ook 2 vols., 248., for 10s. id. ; a s Faust, large paper, illus, 
Life of Patera 1a. : Nettle fold’s Pra tical Housing, Is.; Max Beerbohm's 

by Poginy, aes. f bg 6d.; Geo, Eliot’s Works, 21 vols., 528. 6d., for 35s. ; 

21s, iS Sel on a Doge’ s Farm, 10s. 64., for 5s. ; Letters of Que at 

aa B gn. for 25s.; Aubrey Beardsley ‘sy Early and Later Works, 2vo!s. 


thing | 
Sides weis E 


A ls. le 2 f 
Victoria, 3¥6 + Wilde's Salome illus, by Be adel ey, 25s. If you can't spare the 
pet £558. | aeeee old books 2 nd I’llexchane with you; also send for Catalocne 
cash, send meg 000 Barsa ins on . ana. 2 you want s book sod bawe, tails d 


i bere ap nde I th Box 
tnd it eer | NOOKSHOP, JOUN B R NG HT TRE ET,  BIRMINGH Aa I. 
Bak RSG —_— 


TOK OK BARGAINS.—Dawe’s ~ Life of Morland, illus- 





ts. net; Lady St. Helier’s Memories of Fifty Ye a 
Ss “. &E* vatier’s Foreign Finches, Col. Plates (35s. net), 12s. 6d.; 
(Ids. net), cost 2is. Catalogues free. Books bou; “ht — 


4vols., 12s. 6d., 
pitaND BROS. Book Mercha nt 


BOOKPLATES. 


over should have his own Bookpiate. We supply Artistic and 
Rookplates, each one specis ally design ed and incorporating customer’s 

rinal _ Ped. including Desien, Block, and 100 Plates. Specimens free.— 

i hes fee WARD, 49 Great Portland Street, London. 

ut 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE ‘LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
BJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. To secure the peace and safety 
bn Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
thysical condition of the people by bringing about tho 
eeoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPIION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
£ s.d.| 2 s. a. 
-. 25 0 O| Members eee ove «. 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
_ ‘dents 5 0 0O| Associates, with Literature 
5 — es ‘ 1 1 0] and Journal 050 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case o mhontell ons of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Cofone! W. vd. " ¥ BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, ow. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


, 21 Joun Brig HT Srreer, Binwincnam, 


Every book-! 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Kel ay all kin rds « Mf Ota Gol a Jowe weg ver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralils, 
Pearls, and any arti v ; als id False Teet! 
Send to us. We e wi 0 send cash offe r. 
If you do not ace ept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established mor tha 1 Half-a-Century, 





ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


SCHOOL 
cOoOkLovuR S 


AND WHAT TO WEAR. 
Before ordering for the new Term, Principals of Schools 
should apply for our lilastrated Brochure, the most 
reliable and useful guide extant. Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & C0., us., 134 to 149 OXFORD ST., ‘gr¢°" 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS... anne £77,000,000. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1788, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Analysis PROVES that 
PLASMON 
COCOA 


is 10 times more nutritious than 














ordinary cocoa.—Vide “Lancet.” 
Cocoa in Perfection. Tins 9d., 1/4, 2/6. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 





THE 


SPENCER-MOULTON 


DETACHABLE AND DIVIDED RIM 


is divided into two portions, which are quickly 
securely connected together by four small bolts. | 
change the tyre the bolts are withdrawn from t! 
sockets by the use of an ordinary hand spanner, t! 
=| allowing the outer rim to be removed and | 
complete tyre easily detached. 


No tyre levers required ! 


- No security bolts to unscrew ! 
- Nothing to get out of order! 
- Absolutely safe! 


Particulars and prices of Rims 
and Spencer Moulton Tyres on ap- 
plication, or specimens may be seen 
at the showrooms of Harvey, Frost 
& Co., 


GEORGE SPENCER, MOULTON & Co. 11 


Kingston Mills, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
GLASGOW DEPOT: 67 BOTHWELL STREET. 


27 Charing Cross Road. 


COBURG HOTEL 


CARLOS PLACE 
GROSVENOR SQUARE 
ONDON 


Principal Features :— 
Quiet Refinement Reasonable Tari 


Luxurious Comfort, Unique Position. 





Argyll Cars are now introduced for the twel ft 
year in succession. As a direct 


XII 


result 

the progress made in that time, the Argyll hiu- 
rapidly achieved that prominence and pop 
larity which its merits undoubtedly deserve 


ARGYLL CAR 


Extreme simplicity of design, with chosen 


THE 


materials and first-class workmanship, 
place it in the front rank of Britain’s Best. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 22. 


ARGYLLS, LTD., Head Office and Works, ALexanpria, N.B. 


G w Showrooms 92/94 Mitchell Street. 
London 6 Gt Marlborough Street, Ww. 
Edinburgh 16 Shandwick Place 


London Repair i «ton 14 Guilford Street, W.C. 
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De Quincey on Tobacco 


“Tt is certainly established that tobacco is an 


incentive to clear and orderly thought. Many 


an abstruse problem would have gone unsolved 


but for its aid.”—Thomas de Quincey. 


Solve your Probiems while smoking 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


The Sweetest and Purest Tobacco obtainable. 


In Three Strengths— 


“WHITE 
LABEL” 


1d. 
2 per oz. 


MILD and d. 
MEDIUM per 0z. 


{ P 
1/8 per ; Ib. tin. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 


(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., NOTTINGHAM, will forward 
‘J'esting Samples post-free to applicants mentioning this paper. 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Cuts short all att acks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY., 


Refuse imitations and insist on having 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne, 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4,6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered 








POOR BOYS 
of Good character only Trained to become 


BRITISH SAILORS AND USEFUL CITIZENS. 
HOMELESS AND POOR GIRLS 


Trained for 


DOMESTIC SERVICE, &c. 


* ARETHUSA” AND ‘“ CHICHESTER” 
TRAINING SHIPS. 
200 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy and Merchant Service. 


Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen. 
Pres dent; The Earl of Jersey, G.C.B, 


Subscriptions and Donations Urgently Necded,. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES, 
(Incorporated 194) 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN anl HENRY G. COPELAND. 


‘Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
«pon matters of business should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pusuisuge, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE ZOLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE 


a distinctinctive musical instrument 


[° 


It represents the orchestra and enables 
ANYONE to play orchestral music, 
The /Eolian Orchestrelle appeals to the 


differing radically from all others, 


higher musical temperament. Recent 


developments and improvements have 
given an impetus to the rapidly growing 


interest in this remarkable instrument. 


You are invited to call at /Eolian Hall 
and play the /Eolian Orchestrelle. 


Full particulars will be sent if you write 
for Catalogue ‘‘ 20.” 





The Orchestrelle Company, 
ZEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond St., London, W, 


Meal 


nourishment. Full benefit is assure! 
by taking the “Allenburys” Dict, 
which is a partially predigested ¢ 

bination of rich milk and whole whest 


A Late 
after the dance, the theatre, or whist 
drive should be something that 
soothes and induces sleep. Alcoholic 
stimulants disturb the natural rest 
and fail to nourish. The ideal supper —the vital food elements. Male 
should be easily digested and provide in a minute—add boiling water my 


Large ae Yo will be sent for 3d, stamps. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., tel be Street, London. 


CASTLE COLLARS 


Faced with genuine Irish Linen or 
our own manufacture, Castle Collars 
do not crack or split ; neither do they 
turn yellow in washing, but retain 
their whiteness to the end. 

Collars in all single shapes, six for 26 


Dress Shirts, ‘‘Matchless ” quality, 5/11 each; with pleated froats, 6.6 each. 
Shirts refitted, 14/- per half dozen, 

Zephyr or Oxford Shirts, best quality, made to order, 6/3 each. 

Pyjama Suits, Ceylon flannel, summer weight, 7/11 suit. 

Linen Mesh Underwear (non-irritating), Vests 5/6, Pants 6/6. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lid, 


40 P Donegall Place, 


BELFAST. 





London. Liverpool 
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From CONSTABLE’S Spring List 
: TUsr PUBLISHED. “Of all Booksellers and Libraries 


si WILLIAM BUTLER 


—“‘Here is a book worth reading. The impulsive, gallant, 
Morxine idier who wrote it will not soon be forgotten by those who knew 
generous oe record he has left is worthy of the life he lived.” 
are en .... vivid portraits of men whom Butler has met); 
Dare ous criticisms of policies and schemes, such as are only possible to a 
tee vi bas practised himself in the literary art.” 











ACROSS THE ROOF .% WORLD 
By P. T. ETHERTON, F.R.G.S. 16s. net. 


—*,,,.« vivid record of the frost-bitten travellers 
tia a of miles over the frozen steppes across the roof of the 
world .. ++ a really marvellous journey.” 

“ uy News.—“ The author overcame the difficulties of precipitous paths, 
- avalanches, and the intricate yorges of the Hunza Valley and came 
Pr that desolate, windswept, icy country known as the Pamirs.” 


travelling 





CORRUPTION AND REFORM IN 
HUNGARY : A Study of Electoral Practice. 
By “SCOTUS VIATOR,” Author of “ Racial Problems in 
Hungary.” Demy 8vo. 4s. Gd. net. 


Tar Morse Post.—.... the degree to which the abuse of the electoral 
chine wag carried recently in Hungary would appear to be almost incon- 
wivable were it not that the precise details are so carefully and incontestably 


youcwed for in the present voluime,”” 





By LYMAN ABBOTT. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Pant Contents: Present Conditions in Industry—Political Socialism— 
Tende ncy of Democracy—The Home—The Church—The School—Who should 
Govern? ke. 

vy Tetearars.— Mr. Abbott discusses with much freshness and 
rivacity. It must be said that he approaches his theme from every point of 
view, His book should be very useful to all readers who are interested in 
analysing the important aspects of the democratic problem.” 


The JAPANESE LETTERS of 


Edited by ELIZABETH BISLAND. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 
Ovsenven.—“*The charm and fancy and humour which illumine these 
admirable letters. Everywhere are fascinating glimpses such as no one else 
ven us, and no one else will ever give us, of the Japan which is fast 
ming merely a Great Power like the rest of us,” 












MAURICE BARING’S LATEST VOLUME. 


DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS. 4s. éa. net. 


BERNARD SHAW’S New Book, 
THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA 


Three Plays with Three Prefaces. 6S. 





TALES FROM THE OLD FRENCH. Selected 
by ISABEL BUTLER. Decorative Title and Chapter head- 
ings. Crown 8vo. 5&s§. net. Typical Old French tales which 
illustrate the mode of thoucht, sentiment, religious belief, 
superstitions, and even the duily life of the Middle Ages. 

Arexmum.—“In every respect a charming book .... translated with 

Gmplicity and directness ... . shows a true understanding of the period in 

which the stories were written. We comunc this dainty volume to anyone 

who wishes to sample medieval French Literature at its best.” 


SIXTINE ROME. By J. A. F. Ornaan. With 
82 Illustrations, Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tar Trxxs.—“ Dr. Orbaan knows his subject well and is fall of enthusiasm 


a 4 Love for it ; his researches in Roman Archives have opened to him sources 
pe! Twise inaccessible information which he places freely at our disposal, 
whue his knowledge of Rome helps him to give these facts their proper setting.” 


MODERN RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 
Edited by Dr. A. W. VERNON. 
Small crown 8vo. 1s. net per volume. 
A Series of Concise and Handy Manuals dealing wi i 
ne Bi a an ae ~ ; “9 lealing with the questions 
Sin and its Forgiveness 
By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE 
The Earliest Sources of the Life of Jesus 
By Professor F, C. BURKITT 
The Founding of the Church 
: By BENJAMIN W. BACON 
Paul and Paulinism 
By Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 
The Gospel of Jesus 
By Professor G. W. KNOX 
Historical and Religious Value of the 
Fourth Gospel 
By Professor E. F. SCOTT 
—— Further volumes In preparation. 


LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 





ARCHDEACON 
MOULE’S 


wonderful narrative of 
personal experiences in 
China. 


HALF A 
CENTURY 
IN CHINA 


By the Venerable 
ARCHDEACON 
MOULE, B.D. 


Just Published. Illustrated 7s. 6d. net. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E.C. 


————_—————___ = —= — —— — 


SAVING TO THE 
UTTERMOST 


The **Human Documents” in 


HAROLD 
BEGBIE’S 


new book 


IN THE HAND 
OF THE 
POTTER 


and tho following words do not, says the Daily 
Telegraph, “form too strong a claim”—are of 
immense significance to religion, to politics, and 
to medical science. Noman of free judgment and 
honest thought can read them without acknow- 
ledging the sovran force of religion in the life of 
an individual.” 








Such “evidences of Christianity as Mr. Begbie 
gives are indeed convincing. What is the use of 
quibbling attacks on the origins and doctrines of 
Christianity while the Gospel is still performing 
its miracles of saving power?” 


IN THE HAND OF THE POTTER (6s.) is 2 com- 
anion volume to the same author's remarkable 
cas “Broxen Earruenwarkx,” now in its Eighth 


Edition. (6s.) 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E.c, 
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| Seeley &F Co Lt 


AMONG INDIAN RAJAHS & 
RYOTS 





Second Edition at Press. 


(Founded 
1795) 


18s. Sir Andrew Fraser, 


net K.C.S.L, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D, 


“Shows broad sympathies and high idcais.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


AN UNKNOWN PEOPLE IN 
AN UNKNOWN LAND 








16s. W. B. Grubb 


net Second Edition at Press, 


“A remarkable volume.... Of great valuc.”—CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


17 YEARS AMONG THE SEA 
DYAKS OF BORNEO 











“Most intimate and 


16s. 


net 


h ive.”—TIMES. 


CLIFF CASTLES & CAVE 12s.6d. S. Baring-Could 





DWELLINGS OF EUROPE 





net 


“Characteristically thorough, and charactcristically interesting.” 


—MORNING POST. 





JUST READY 


2s. 


net. 


THE NEW NELSON NOVEL 


2s. 


net. 


SAMPSON RIDEOUT, QUAKER. By Una L. Silberrad. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS, 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aporient 
for Regular Use, 





Great rise in prices 
of Champagne. 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 


* All pound it may be 
stated the increase is 
about 3O per cent.” 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Bottles 68/= per doz. 


offers a great opportunity 
to connoisseurs of a really 
high-class wine. 


Compare with leading brands. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 
47 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Egypt set the Fashion 


thousands of years ago by 
employing Papyrus for 
Writing purposes. The 
development of Papyrus is 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER. 


Its dominant note is its 
perfection of quality, 
durability, and distinctive- 
ness; as such, it will 
endure as long as the 
SPHINX. Of ali Stationers 
at 1/- a Box. Be sure you 
ask for HIERATICA, and 
do not be put off with any 
other. Write to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 


Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C., 
for FREE Samples and Interesting Booklet. 





MEDOC. 

VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Strect. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. }-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


Terms of Subscription. 


ParaBLe IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Healf- Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom ove oo . £1 86.,0143...072 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c. £21126...0163..082 





SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 
] ] p4*s ORITA—(twin screw) 9,265 tons. 

MARCH 23rd, 
FOR 1 0 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
~ } strated Handbook on Application 
7 { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 
LONDON 15 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St. 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER NAVIGATION COMPANY, 





PROMOTING “onmievie mK 
NOW READY 
LONDON DIOCESE 


Containi P — Ly 
( ining a Po it of i 
Diocomn History, Historicat Nene? ot Lo don, 
thedral, Westminster Abbey, the Cha; i pate 
Inns of Court, and the City of Londae es enh 
Ordinations, Confirmation Candidates’ Uinta of 
and Parochial Readers ; an Alphabetical Lj 
arishes ; the Parishes in the Order of ~ 
ee 0, Dizectory of the Eiteene mn 
inen Y ains . 
a mn aplains,and Membersof the Dioces’s 


dited b; 
GLENDINNING NASH MA) "+ Prebendary 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards 
The publication of the above ine nee 
owing to the strike in the printing trade Gelayed 


THE 
OFFICIAL YEAR-o0K 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Furnishi oa oo 
F shing a trustworth 

dition of the Church of Basin’ ond i= oo 
in communion with her throughout the World, 
Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 

edges, 4s, “ 

London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 

43 Queen Victoria Street, Ei — 

Brighton: 129 North Street, 


NOWLEDog, 





rs 


SCHWEITZER's 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COocoA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


“*THIS IS GENUINE COCOA.”—Lancet, 


**Be sure and give your patients SCHW 
COCOATINA,”—Sim Ayprew Ciarx, ee 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 
Home, India and Colonies, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 


will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 

“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND 
NUTRITIVE BEVERAGE.”—Guardian, 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only. 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Home, India and Colonies, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 


A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY for persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In CARTONS at 1s. each. 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Home, India and Colonies, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd, 
143 York Road, London, N. 


CHAMPAGNE. 
LE DUC & CIE. 


Extra quality, 1900 78/- @ doz, 

Extra quality, 194 74° » 

Special quality,1904 G3/- 

Extra Dry - - 56/- w» 

There has recently been a very heavy 

rise in the prices of Champagnes of all the 
best known brands. Attention 1s therefore 
specially called to the above brand vhs 
first-class wine at a moderate price, — 
will bear critical comparison with any 
them. . 

Samples sent at above prices. 


Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and We on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO, 
(ESTAPLISHED St. Michael's House 
1763.) Cornhill, London, EG 
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YACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Vols. I. and II. Just Published, 


The Harry Furniss 
Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray 


With 500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to each volume, 
by HARRY FURNISS, over 1,500 of the Original Ilustra- 
tions, and Biblic graphical Introductions by LEWIS MEL- 
VILLE. Limited to 500 copies. In 20 Vols, S8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net per yolume. Orders will only be taken for complete sets, 
To be issued two vi lumes monthly. 

e*e Illustrat a@ Prospectus post free on application, 


Revolutionary Ireland and _ its 
Settlement. By the Rev. ROBERT H. MURRAY, 
Litt.D., Lecturer in History at Alexandra College, Dublin. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., 
C.V.0., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Golden Boveh: a Study in 
Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 
LL.D. Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third Edition. 8vo. Part 1. 
THE MAGIC ART AND THE EVOLUTION OF KINGS. 


2vols, 20s. net. 


The Naga Tribes of Manipur. 
By T. C. He )DSON, late Assistant Political Agent in Manipur 
and Superintendent of the State. With Map and Illustrations. 
Svo. §s. 6d. net. 


England in the Sudan. 
By YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 


Translated from the French by GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial 
Training College, Cairo, With Illustrations and Map, Svo, 10s. net. 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 


An Adventure. 


An Account of a Remarkable Psychological Experience, 
Extra Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Mediaeval Mind. A History 
of the Development of Thought and Emoticn 
in the Middle Ages. By HENRY OSBORN 
TAYLOR, Author of “The Classical Heritage of the Middlo 
Ages,” &c. 2vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


Creative Evolution. By HENRI BERGSON, 
Member of the Institute, Professor at the Collage de France. 
Authorized Translation by ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D. 


8yo, 10s, net. 


War Rights on Land. by J.M. spartan, 
LL.D., and Double Senior Moderator, Dublin University 
(Trinity). With a Preface by FRANCIS D. ACLAND. 8vo, 
12s. net. 


Trevor Lordship. A Love story. 
HUBERT BARCLAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Twenty Years at Hull-House. 
With Autobiographical Notes by JANE ADDAMS. With 
Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘* We have left ourselves no space in 
Which to deal with the greatest and most permanent value of the 
book, which reveals a rare and beautiful personality.... ‘Twenty 
fars at Hull-House,’ dealing for the most part in the presentment 
of the most distressing facts about modern life, produces not a final 
sonse of dissatisfaction with the scheme of things, but an uplifting 
waoseneness of the eventual rightness of direction in a humanity 
which finés expression in such a life as that of Jane Addams.” 


The Revelation of the Son of God: 
Some Questions and Considerations arising’ 
out of a Study of Second Century Christ- 
lanity. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 
1910-11. By ERNEST ARTHUR EDGHILL, B.D., Author 
of “An Enquiry into the Evidential Value of Prophecy,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


The Nature of Personality. 
A Course of Lectures. By WILLIAM inMPLE, Head 
Master of Repton. Author of “The Faith and Modern 
Thought.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Income Tax. A Study of the 


History, Theory, and Practice of Income 
Taxation at Home and Abroad. By EDWIN 


By Mrs. 


R. A. SELI( iMAN, MeVickar Professor of Political Economy, 
Columbia Univ rsity. Svo, 12s. 6d. net, 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON. 





STANLEY PAUL & Go.’s LIST. 
“A vivid and entertaining travel book.” 


VIA RHODESIA 


Charlotte Mansfieid 
SECOND EDITION PREPARING 
In Super Royal 8vo, richly gilt, with about 150 


Illustrations, printed throughout on Art Papor, 
16s. net. 








Daily Chronicle says:—‘ Miss Charlotte Mansfield has certainly performed 
no ppeuiiones feat, and readers will feel their inmost soul stirred by this 
ok. 


Scotsman says :—* Miss Mansfield has given us a vivid and entertaining 
account of ber travels and experiences through the African wilds, xecompani d 
for the most part by no one but her native ‘ boys.’ ”” 


Church Times says:—** We commend this book to all in search of information 
about Rhodesia and to all who have a liking for a travel book whose author, 
a close observer and an agreeable chronicler, pictures faithfully the manners 
and customs of the natives and the scenery of the districts through which 
she passes.” 





THE AMAZING DUCHESS 


The Romantic History of Elizabeth Chudleigh, Maid of Honour— 
Duchess of Kingston—Countess of Bristol. By CHARLES E. PEARCE 
In two volumes, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with two Photogravure Fronts 
pieces and numerous Illustrations, 24s. net the set. 

“The Amazing Duchess”’ is one of the most puzzling and fascinating Court 
Beauties of the eighteenth century. The career of the elusive Elizabeth 
Chudleigh—Duchess of Kingston and Countess of Bristol—after the result of 
her historic trial in Westminster Hall is as dramatic and sdventurous as any 
story evolved by the imaginative fictionist. Mr. Pearce’s volumes abound 
with anecdotes which throw interesting sidelichts on the social life, the follies, 
the fashions and the amusements of the gayest and most reckless period of 
English history. 


BARDELYS THE MAGNIFICENT 
1s. net. Rafaeli Sabatini 
AMERICA—THROUGH ENGLISH EYES 
2s. Gd. net. “Rita” 


JOY OF TYROL 
(With 100 Illustrations.) Gs. net. J. M. Biake 





By the author of “THE SHAME OF MOTLLY,” 
“THE TRAMPLING OF THE LILIES,” &c. 


THE LION’S SKIN 


Rafael Sabatini, 6s. 


The Scotsman.—‘ Disappointment rarely waits on those who turn to the 
pages of Mr. Sabatini’s novels for entertainment, for romantic interest, for a 
brisk and hichly-finished », and for a well-constructed plot. All these ure 
to be found in 3 latest vel, in which he carries us back to the England of 
the first half of the eighteenth century, and to the period of the fulile Jacobite 
plotting .... a romance full of brilliant talk and thrilling inter st.” 

















Pall Mall Gazette.—“A stirring story. It boasts a fine, manly hero, a 
sympathetic heroine, a baflled villain, and many strong dramatic situations.’ 





OTHER NEW 6s. NOVELS NOW READY. 





A MAN WITH A PAST 
A. St. John Adcock 


CANTACUTE TOWERS 
Cecil Adair 


THE LADY OF THE BUNGALOW 
E. Everett-Green 
HIS WILL AND HER WAY 
H. Louisa Bedford 
THE RIDING MASTER 
(Fourth Edition) Dolf Wyllarde 
WHERE TRUTH LIES 
(Second Edition) Oliver Madox Hueffer 
A LADY OF THE GARTER 
Frank Hamel 
THE THIRD WIFE 
Herbert Flowerdew 


THE JUSTICE OF THE KING 
Hamilton Drummond 


STANLEY PAUL & Co., LONDON. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. THE LOW PREMIUMS ~ 


N.B.—ZANGWILL’S new masterpiece, “italian Fantasies,” OF THE 
fs a fascinating book. Every book lover should read and 


re Scottish Provident Institutigy 


By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. Illustrated, 16s. net Make its Policies peculiarly suitable as a meang 
Ar rkable gripping b vel i ia Min sae <ite , 
emarkable and gripping book of travel in Asia Minor. of providing Capital Sums for purposes of 


CHINA "225" EMPRESS DOWAGER | FState Duties, Family Settlement, 
By J. 0. P, BLAND and E, BACKHOUSE, lés.net. [4th Imp. Partnership Arrangements, &e, 


pe A ar — 0 more illuminating than perhaps any that has ever come out of 
1ina.’’—Times, 














THE HEART or me ANTARCTIC Accumulated Funds exceed £14,500,000, 
By SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
POPULAR EDITION, Beautifully lustrated, 6s, net. London Office - No. 3 LOMBARD STREET E.G 


“An increlible epic of adventure."’—Daily Telegraph, 


THE GREAT ILLUSION 
By NORMAN ANGELL. 2s. 6d. net, [2nd Ea. Head Office - EDINBURGH, 


An incisive discussion of the armament question, 


ITALIAN FANTASIES A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 8s. 6d. net. 


“This wonderful book.” —Westminster Gazette. JOHN MERRIDEW PRICE 6s. 
. a 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. By FREDERICK ARTHUR. 

Please note—(1) JOHN GALSWORTHY’S great novel “The Patrician,”’ — P : P 

(2) E. PF. BENSON'S “Account Rendered,” and (3) Mrs, BELLOC “A stirring sensational novel which grips the reader's 
LOWNDES’ new novel “vane Oglander.”* attention.”—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Tt is an excellent story, full of the Italian atmos 
Jane Ogiander Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES phere, with exciting moments and a genuine sentiment 
The Patrician JOHN GALSWORTHY that makes for the romantic spirit. .... We have enjoyed 
Account Rendered E. F. BENSON it extremely.”—The Sunday Times. 
Tales of the Uneasy VIOLET HUNT 
The Wiite Peacock D. H. LAWRENCE | Lonemans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, EG, 
Tillers of the Soii J. E. PATTERSON 
The Dop Doctor (10th Imp.) RICHARD DEHAN NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
amen —— — — “MY NEW CURATE.” 


WM. HEL EMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
= nS) THE INTELLECTUALS, ena 68 


“The most remarkable single volume ever published.” By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN, 








West End» - No.17 PALL MALL, sw, 























“This account of 37 “sessions” of the Sunetoi rep. 
WE BSTE R’S sents just the kind of literary genre which admirably suits 

N EW the easy, cultured style of Canon Sheehan, who gives w 
conversations ranging discursively over many subject 
but never forgets that even club members given to talk 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. have personalities, may have private stories of their ova, 


and may even fall in love.”—The Times. 





CONTAINING OVER 
400,000 Defined Words and Phrases. 


2,700 Pages. 6,000 Illustrations. THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


500th NUMBER FOR MARCH. 


WITH THIS COMMEMORATIVE ISSUE IS PUBLISHED 
NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. A SPECIAL. SUPPLEMENT, 


CONTAINING 


Lonemans, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, BO. 





—w sewes ira 1. EDITORIAL. 
NEW INVENTIONS SYNONYMS 2. NOTES ON GIRLS’ EDUCATION. By ARTHUR SIDGWICL 
is iain Miele ; 3. EDUCATION ACCORDING TO TOLSTOY. Ly Prof. M. E. SADLER 
. a, See have received unsparing 4. THE STUDY OF EDUCATION: A FORECAST. By Prt, 
5 
6 


and Machiner hol: attenti J. J. FINDLAY. 
. prac i ie fully scholarly attention. THE TRAINING COLLEGE OF THE FUTURE. By Prof, JOHN 
‘ ENCYCLOPADIC 


ADAMS. 
: MODERN LANGUAGES: HOLIDAY COURSES. 
NEW DIVIDED PAGE INFORMATION 
Important Words above @3 thousands of 


Price Gd., per post &d. 
less Important below. subjects. OFFICE.—3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 5.0. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & C0, 
HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND 

“I have used ‘Webster's Dictionary’ constantly for thirty years MUCH ENLARGED PREMISES AT NO, 

in its unabridged form, with an admiration which I give to few 43 PICCADILLY, cK OF 

books, and a satisfaction which I get from fewer still. ... . This INVITES IBSPRCTION OF TRIE n0st OF 

new and splendid edition brings back the warm flush of the earlier WHICH ARE ESPECIALLY SUITED FORGIFTS. 


one on my young mind, and.... I prize this great boo i 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall), 
* e oo om . » anaes . & with the Tclegraphic Address: Booxmey, Lonpox. ‘Telephone: Marrare 900, 
miser’s regard. nei us ie 


“WEBSTER” is not only the best one-volume Dictionary, it isalsoan| GC ASSES FOR BINDIN G. 
exhaustive encyclopedia, containing im one compact volume the pith and 
essence of a weu-stocked library. 





SiR GILBERT PARKER Gaysi~- 














Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, Is, 94. 


On receipt of a post card mentioning the ‘*Spectator,” Messrs. 


Bell will forward a copy of the Illustrated Booklet, with specimen May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
pages, which fully describe the NEW INTERNATIONAL. Or at the Office 
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the reminiscences of “the ambassador of inter- 


nati 


onal journalism,” and “the foremost diplomatist 
of modern times,” 


George W. Smalley, 


European Correspondent of the “New York Tribune,” and some- 
time American Correspondent of the London “ Times.” 


ANGLO- AMERICAN MEMORIES 


Mr. Smalley’s long and active life has brought 
him into contact with celebrated men and women 
of leading position in Europe and America, and 
he has a first-hand knowledge, from the inside, of the 
chief political and social events of the past sixty 
years. “More even than Blowitz, was he the am- 
passador of international journalism. To them the 
exalted official world, usually inaccessible to most of 
their profession, was always open.” 


ANGLO -ANERICAN MEMORIES 


THE TIMES. 

“There is perhaps no better living representative of what 
may be called the higher journalism than this veteran corres 
ndent of great newspapers in New York and London. His 
ng point has been to make himself persona grata to distin. 
hed men and women, and in writing about them with frank 

ciation, his writings have a certain permanent value,” 


vnndent ¢ 





{ 
t 
appr 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“Few men have been so clear-headed and sanely balanced in 
their efforts to adjust the relations of the two countries and 
improve their mutual understanding. He possesses a style 
fashioned on the best and soundest schools of English prose, 
and stamped with a virility of intellect equal to grappling with 
the most difficult of contemporary themes. He has sustained 
the highest traditions of his profession throughout an arduous 
career, and the contents of this book of memories show how 
varied that career has been. But his chief value in an age of 
s0 much irresponsible writing is that he writes with a well- 
developed sense of international ethics, and is alive to the 
moral issue of every passing situation.” 


THE SPECTATOR. 

“Reminiscences of a long life, spent partly in the United 
States and partly in England. One could read them blindfold, 
so to speak, and know that they were written by a practised 
journalist. Mr. Smalley has the journalistic touch, he freshens 
up a subject, imports a piquancy into a familiar anecdote, and 
commands our attention through an instinctive or acquired 
nack, So candidly did Bismarck speak to him that he felt unable 
at the time to publish more than a fraction of what was said.” 


THE STANDARD. 

“Mr. Smalley never exhausts a subject or over-claborates a 
portrait; with a few bold touches he suggests what he wants 
toconvey. Those who love a chatty book, full of good-natured 
gossip, and dignified by the style of a scholar and a gentleman, 
may go much further without faring better.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“A thoroughly entertaining volume. A brisk survey of 
every side of Mr. Smalley’s strenuous and observant life. 
These lively papers are full of evidence of an observation that 
never paused at the surface, nor was content with a 
superficial generalisation. Not one of them but adds somo 
touch of personal insight to our appreciation of the subject it 
adorns.” 

CHURCH TIMES. 

“Mr. Smalley’s reminiscences are of amazing interest. He 
writes vividly (of America), thence to Earope, and confidential 
interviews with Bismarck; to England and stories of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. A feast indeed.” 


MORNING POST. 

“Tt is the very essence of a successful memoir that it should 
be readable and that it should deal with matter that is worthy 
of record. When one considers the existing dreary biographies 
and autobiographies, it is both a relief and a pleasure to come 
across a work like Mr. Smalley’s. His An,lo-American 
Memories are, above all things, good reading. It offers to the 
reader some new realitics of politics and many curiosities of 
history. One may stray through it, if one wills, at leisure, as 
through the picture gallery of an epoch, and recognise and 
enjoy the portraits of our favourite livirg or historic characters 
No man can do a better service to history than to make the past 
live again in all its detail and glamour. That service Mr 
Smalley has gone far to achieve.” 


THE OSSENVER. 

“The author has known most people in two hemispheres for 
sixty years. Tho book throws a light of its own upon par 
ticular hours and aspects in the lives of a crowd of famous men 
and women. More even than Blowitz, Mr. Smalley was th 
ambassador of international journalism. To them the exalted 
Official world, usually inaccessible to most of their profession 
was always open. Las the arresting quality of personal 
conversation.” 

















It is essential to make a SPECIAL REQUEST for the book at the Libraries as it is very much 


Published by DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


in demand. Copies ean be obtained IMMEDIATELY at Bookshops. 


Demy 8vo, with a Photogravure Portrait, 12s. Gd. net. Postage 5d. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


THE LIFE OF 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


(MRS. CRAIGIE.) 
Told in her Correspondence with numerous friends, With a Memoir by 
JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS (hor Father), and an Introduction by the 
Right. Rev BISHOP WELLDON, Dean of Manchester. With Lllustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 128. net, 


NOTES FROM THE LIFE OF 
AN ORDINARY MORTAL. 


Being a record of things Gone, seen’ and heard at school, college, and 
in the world during the latter half of the Nineteenth Century. By A. 
G.C. LIDDELL, C.B. With Portrait, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


DULCE DOMUM: BISHOP 
MOBERLY AND HIS FAMILY. 


By his Daughter (Miss C. A. E. Moberly). 
With Dlustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 

“Tt is extremely difficult to take a detached view of this remarkable book. 
Criticism seems wholly out of place. It does not apply to realities. One would 
as soon think of criticising a beautiful view, a spring morning, an autumn 
sunset—anything that absulutely enters into and becomes part of oneself, part 
of one’s highest self, That is what happens to the reader of these pages.” 


Evening Standard. 
PIE POWDER. 
BEING SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WESTERN CIRCUIT. 


By A CIRCUIT TRAMP. Large Crown 8vo. 58. net. 

“One of the most entirely delightful books we have come across for a con- 
siderable time. There is more humour in the law than the witticisms of the 
Bench would lead the layman to believe, and nowhere has it found freer scope 
than on the circuits.”"—The Globe, 


LETTERS ON AMPHIBIOUS 
WARS. 


By Brigadier-General GEORGE G. ASTON, C.B., General Staff; and 
Brevet-Colonel Royal Marine Artillery, With Maps. Demy 8vo, 106. Gd. 
net, 

** Here at last is an English book on war which is as sound in its doctrine as 
it is delightful to read. The great merit of the volume is that the author keeps 
to those principles which are recognised as true by all strategists and tacticians, 
There are none of the nebulous ideas which have of late affected the strategists 
of the War College and of the Admiralty. No book of recent years is so well 
calculated to interest that important person the plain man, who wants to know 
about war and other things, what is true and what is important. Very sound 
and clear are the General's ex} lanations of the necessary relation between policy 
and strategy and of the nature of war with a limited object,”’ 

The Morning Post. 


SEA LAW AND SEA POWER 


As they would he affected by Recent 
Proposals. 
By T. GIBSON BOWLES. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 





The Times says :—“ Any careful and intelligent discussion of the 
law of the sea, and particularly of the Declaration of London and 
the Naval Prize Court Bill, is to be welcomed, since the subject 
may soon come before Parliament. Mr. Gibson Bowles has long 
studied the subject; and this book, revealing in every page pro- 
found conviction, is the concentrated spirit of many speeches, 
letters, and discussions dealing with the same problems, The 
earnestness with which he pleads his cause would merit and 
command a hearing.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE CHURCH ARMY BLUE-BOOK 
BEING THE 29th ANNUAL REPORT AND 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 216 pp. 


This record of a year’s work on behalf of the outcast and 
destitute should be studied by all interested in Evangelistic and 
Social effort. 


Copies sent post free to responsible inquirers on application to Captain R. B. 
FEILDEN (late R.A.), Organizing Secretary, Church Army Headquarters, 55, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 

BOOKLETS ON DIET. 
“PLAIN DINNERS: a Help to a Uric-Acid-Free 
Diet.” Post-free, 7d. 

“There is much sound wisdom, and real helpfulness, in the pages of this 

little pamphlet.’’—Dundee Courier. 
“SALINE STIMULATION: with Remarks on a 
Common lil.” = Post-free, 7d. 
A “ new application of old and familiar facts.” 
From the Author— 
ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 
| OOKS WANTED:—Sporting Books and Magazines, 
and with coloured illustrations, Handley Cross, 1854; Romford's 
Hounds, 1865: Sponge’s Sporting Four, 1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask 
Mamma, 1458 ; Plain or Ringlets, 1860 ; Jorrock’s ‘aunts, 1833 or 1842; Life of 
Mytton, 1835-7, Annals of Sporting ; Boxiana; Any volumes or monthly num- 
bers. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





Messrs. Bell “Announe 


AN IMPORTANT NEW work 
BY DR. J. HOLLAND RosE. 


Medium 8vo, xii + 632 pages. Mustrated, 16s. net, 


NOW READY, 


WILLIAM PIT] 
NATIONAL REVIVAL, 


In this work Dr. ROSE (well known as the autl 

Times pronounced to be “the best life of Napoleon pared 
has produced the first portion of what may well prove to be 
best life of Napoleon’s great political antagonist, the youn ~ 
Dr. ROSE has made diligent use of the hitherto a 
archives in the Public Record Office, and has had the me 
of numerous unprinted letters in the possession of private o 
whose ancestors were connected with Pitt, — 





OTHER WORKS BY DR. ROSE. 


Fifth Edition. With many Maps and Plans and nwmerous Mustra. 
tions. In Two Volumes, Large Post 8vo. 18s, net. 


Also a Cheaper Edition, without the Illustrations, 2 vols., 10s, net, 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON |, 


INCLUDING NEW MATERIALS FROM THE 
BRITISH OFFICIAL RECORDS, 


“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napol 
published is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often ag the task hee 
been attempted.”’—Times. 


Second Edition, revised. Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 


“This book deserves to stand beside the classical works of Thiers and les 
frey. The narrative is brilliant, accurate, and up to date.”—Spectator, 





London: G. BELL AND SONS, Ltd., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.0, 


A TIMELY BOOK. 





TOWN PLANNING SCHEMES. 


A Practical Guide to Preparation, with Specimen Forms of 
Notices, &c , and a Model Set of Coloured Plans, By E. @, 
BENTLEY, LL.B., and S. POINTON TAYLOR, ARIBA. 
With a Foreword by RAYMOND UNWIN, Demy 870, 
Cloth, Ss. net. 





THE BUSINESS SIDE OF 
SEAMANSHIP. 


SHIP ECONOMICS. 
Practical Aids for Shipmasters on Construction, Main- 
tenance, Surveys and Repairs. By H. OWEN, ALNA 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 








INDIA—EIGHT LECTURES. 


Prepared for the Visual Instruction Committee of ths 
Colonial Office, By H. J. Mackinder, M.A. Fully Illus- 
trated. Paper, 8d. net; cloth, 1s. net. 


PHILIPS’ READER’S REFERENCE 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


52 Plates, Large Scales, with Gazetteer Index. The News 
paper Reader's Atlas par excellence. Size 22} by 16. Half 
Leather, Gilt-top, £2 12s. 6d. not. 








Full details of these books on application to 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, E.¢. 
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aA WORK OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


Adequately Illustrating and Describing many 
of the most Delightful old English Homes. 





















** Tho List of Subscribers, which will be published in the work, already includes the names of HIS 
MAJESTY THE KING, besides members of the Nobility, County Families, Owners of Important Houses, Archi- 
tects, and others. The List must finally close on April 8th, and anyone desiring to be included, and thus secure 
the volumes at the present Subscription Price, should forward his name without delay, 


gUBSCRIPTION TERMS.—The complete work in two cloth portfolios, price 26 Gs, net, or well bound in two 
volumes, half morocco, LT Ts, net. The price will be increased subsequently. 


THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE TUDOR PERIOD 


Illustrated in a series of Photographs and measured 
Drawings of Country Mansions, Manor Houses and smaller 
buildings, accompanied by an historical and descriptive text, 
including a large number of plans and details. 




















By THOMAS GARNER, Architect, and 
ARTHUR STRATTON, Architect, A.R.I.B.A. 


WORK. 










A_BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE 









HE two folio volumes contain 424 illustrations on 192 photographie and other plates (size 19 in. by 14 in.) and 364 half-tone or 
line illustrations in the Text. The Views and Interiors are reproduced by the beautiful process of collotype, and they are 
without doubt the finest illustrations that have ever appeared of these picturesque houses. 






The Special Series of Plates of Details include 280 illustrations (from Photographs and Measured Drawings to a large scale) of 
Chimney Pieces, Wood and Plaster Ceilings, Bay and Oriel Windows, Gate Houses, Gables, Chimney Stacks, Panelling, Leadwork, 
Brickwork and Timber Details, Doors‘and Doorways, Metalwork, Roofs, Stained and Leaded Glass, Stone Finials, Sculptured Panels, &c. 






The whole work forms an adequate and artistic record of the traditional and essentially national type of domestic Architecture 
peculiar to England, which was produced in such profusion during the ascendency of the House of Tudor. 





The Houses recorded are situated all over England, and in all cases are built in the materials of the district. Thus most 
interesting examples are illustrated—not only in half-timber, but in brick, stone and terracotta, and they include many of the Manor 
Houses which give to England so much of her charm. 






These volumes, with their superb plates and richly illustrated text, will come as a revelation to many, and cannot fail to be a 
source of enduring interest to every lover of England and of this singularly native period of our National Architecture. To owners of 
eld houses the work will specially appeal, while to those contemplating the building of a new house, or the resteration of an old one, 
it will prove of the greatest help and inspiration, and should be carefully studied before professional advice of any kind is sought. 










EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF THE FIRST PART. 









The DAILY TELEGRAPH —" Mr. Batsford has once more laid all men of taste under a deep obligation to his artistic generosity by the prodvetion of 
yet another of those magnificent volumes with which his name has now become associated... . . The work is indispensable not merely to the historiar or the 
wehitect, but to anyone who enjoys an intelligent interest in the past development of this country and its future progress.” 





COUNTRY LIFE —‘ Mr. Batsford has already given us two pairs of sumptuous folios illustrating Renaissance architecture in England, and now he 
dela an equally fine work dealing with the style which preceded it..... It is surprising that an adequate presentment of this period has been sv long 
yed. But this makes Mr, Batsford’s venture all the more welcome, and will ensure its complete success.” 





The ATHENAEUM -—“ It is difficult to write in terms that do not savour of exaggeration about the beauty and delicacy of these exceptional plates.” 








“Tudor buildings, as we all agree, are par excellence the delight, and, perhaps, the envy, of the werid; never did 
our forefathers anything finer.”—Mavrice H. Pocock, Esq., Architect, Past Master of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters. 








o ; 
a” A Detailed Prospectus aud Specimen Plate will be sent Post Free on application to anyone contemplating becoming a 
subscriber, or an advance bound copy will be forwarded for inspection if desired. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREgg 


Life and Scientific Work of Peter 
Guthrie Tait 


By CARGILL GILSTON KNOTT, D.Sc., Lecturer on Applied 
Mathematics in Edinburgh University. With five portraits. 


This memorial volume supplements the two volumes of 
Professor Tait’s Scientific Papers published in 1898 and 1900, 
and completes the series. The author was assistant to 
Professor Tait from 1879 to 1883, and undertook the prepara- 
tion of this volume at the desire of Mrs Tait who placed 
a great deal of material and information at his dsposal. 
The care with which Professor Tait preserved the letters 
he received from his scientific correspondents has cnabled 
Dr Knott greatly to enrich the pages of this Memoir by 
the inclusion of letters from Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
Professor Cayley, Lord Kelvin, and Professor Clerk Maxwell, 


Principia Mathematica: Volume I 


By A. N. WHITEHEAD, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow and late 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, and BERTRAND 
RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S., Lecturer and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


The aim of the work is to show the dependence of mathe- 
matics upon logic by deducing from purely logical premises 
the elementary propositions of its various branches. The 
first volume is concerned with Mathematical Logic and 
Prolegomena to Cardinal Arithmetic. Volume II, concern- 
ing The Principles of Arithmetic, is in the press. Inthe 
third volume the authors will deal with Measurement and 
the Principles of Geometry. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Eleventh edition. 28 volumes of 960 pages each—containing 
40,000 articles, 7,500 illustrations, plates, and maps—and an 
index volume of 500,000 references. 


The eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
an entirely new work founded upon a fresh survey of the 
world in every department of knowledge, and has been pre- 
pared under the supervision of a large editorial staff, with 
the collaboration of 1,500 contributors, as one connected 
whole instead of volume by volume. ‘The employment 
of India paper makes light and slender volumes; in this 
form the complete 29 volumes occupy a width of only 28 
inches, A prospectus with specimen pages and price list 
- will be sent on application, 


University of Chicago Press 


Publications 


Published in Great Britain and the British Colonies by the 
Cambridge University Press. 


Royal 8vo 
258 net 


Subscription 
prices from 
15s 10d per vol 


The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam. 
By Duncan Black Macdonald, M.A., B.D, 


Elkanah Settle: His Life and Works. 
F.C. Brown. With 8 plates, 


The Study of Stellar Evolution. By George 
Ellery Hale, Director of the Mount Wilson Solar 
Observatory. With 104 plates. 


Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of West- 
minster 


A Study of the Abbey under Norman rule. By J. ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Notes and Docu- 
ments relating to Westminster Abbey, No. 3. 


Although Gilbert Crispm is the earliest abbot of West- 
minster of whom we have any considerable knowledge and 
is one of the greatest of the line, distinguished alike by 
his noble descent, his high character, the fame of his learn- 
ing, and the length of his rule, what may be known of his 
life and times has not previously been gathered together. 
The present volume contains, in addition to what is known 
of his life, details of his administration at Westminster, and 
his literary remains and correspondence. 


The English Puritans 


By JOHN BROWN, D.D. Cambridge Manuals of Science 
and Literature. 


“Dr John Brown’s contribution to the new Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature is worthy of its subject, 
and worthy, too, of his own reputation as an crudite and 
sober historian of Puritanism. We admire the calm 
spirit in which Dr Brown writes, the absence of 
polemical point-making and the easy flow of the narrative, 
... Dr Brown's study of the Puritans is frankly sym- 
pathetic, and his defence of Puritanism against travesty 
and burlesque is vigorous,’’—Christian World 


An Atlas of Textual Criticism 
By EDWARD ARDRON HUTTON, M.A. 

This book is an attempt to show the mutual relationship 
of the authorities for the text of the New Testament up to 
about 1000 a.p. Itis intended to be a kind of Atlas to any 
modern critical text of the New Testament and to modern 


7s net 


By 
5s net 


163 not 


Royal 16mo 
1s net 


Crown 8vo 
5s net 


The Authorised Versio 
English Bible i611. ° the 


Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, MA vj 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. In five i A, 'ee-Maatag 
ent bindings. votumes. Four differ, 


**In the present handsome editio: . 
accurate reprint of the first i, The ahead itera 
edition arises partly from the fact that what Of the 
old-world spelling and even Occasionally ‘mi Ma the 
are now more than ever enabled to read the Jacobean La 
as a masterpiece of English literature with g full Bibl 
ness of the age and atmosphere in which it = oe 

ring to us “tk 


«+. Mr. Aldis Wright has aimed at restori 
shaped and given to the world.” —Daily New originally 


Crown 8vo 


rom 
4s 6d net 
per vol 
noblest example of the English tongue’ 


The Cambridge Paragraph Bible 
A critical edition of the Authorised Version, By Fr. 
SCRIVENER, M.A. D.C.L., LL.D. In one or in te 
volumes, bound in cloth or Morocco. bre 


The special object of this book is to sz 

divines with a critical edition of the Autheet an yar ad 
the Holy Scriptures. In the introduction of 164 2 
Dr Scrivener deals with the history of the text of 

Authorised Version, its italic type and its punctuati | 
the orthography and grammatical peculiarities of the 
original edition as compared with modern editions, 4 
of variations in different editions are appended and he 
preface of the Translators is given with marginal notes, - 


The Authorised Edition of the 
English Bible 1611 


Its Subsequent Reprints and Modern Representati 
F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. aa 


This book, in substance a reprint of the "ai 
duction to The Cambridge Sueno Bible, one 
of the editions of the Authorised Bible from 161] to 1862 
It contains the original Epistle of the Translators to the 
Reader with notes, a list of wrong readings of the Bible of 
1611 amended in later editions, a list of variations between 
the two issues bearing the date 1611, a list of original read- 
ings of the Bible of 1611 restored—later alterations bei 
withdrawn, and other matter of interest, " 


The Cambridge 
Bible 


To be published in commemoration of the Tercentenary of 
the Authorised Version 1611-1911. 


The Cambridge University Press will publish shortly, in 
commemoration of the tercentenary, a Royal Quarto edition 
of the Authorised Version printed in a beautiful pica 
antique type, with central references, family register, 
facsimiles of the Epistle Dedicatorie and of the two fine 
frontispieces in the 1611 Bible, and eighteen full-page illus. 
trations of scenes in the Holy Land. It will be bound in 
several handsome styles of binding, and will be an ideal 
family Bible. Further particulars of the bindings and 
prices with a specimen of the type used will be sent oa 
application, 


Early Religious Poetry of the 
Hebrews 


By E. G. KING, D.D. Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature, 


Crown 4to 
from 
10s 6d 


Crown 8vo 
33 6d net 


Tercentenary 


Royal 4to 
from 


6d 


ro 
223 


This volume is the eighth in order of publication of a 
new series of small volumes on scientific and literary 
subjects designed to meet the needs of the educated reader. 
They may be deseribed briefly as essays on particular 
branches of knowledge, many of which have not hitherts 
been adequately treated from the point of view of the 
general reader. The title of the present volume, Early 
Religious Poetry of the Hebrews, is intended to embrace 
the poetry of Old Testament times as distinguished from 
the poetry of the synagogue. 


s . 
The Idea of God in Early Religions 
By F. B. JEVONS, Litt.D. Cambridge Manu als ofScience 
and Literature. 

“ This is a small book, but it contains plenty of food for 
reflection. Professor Jevons has managed to pack & 
deal of thought-compelling matter into this volume of 16 
pages... . We are indebted to Professor Jevons for the 
valuable light he throws on the Evolution of Religion by 
means of a new and juster interpretation of evolution gener 

. . + This interpretation strikes us as most helpful. 


ally. e ° 
Altogether the book is one to ponder very aa. 3 


The Liturgy of the Primitive 
Church 


By REGINALD MAXWELL WOOLLEY, B.D. 


* An interesting, concise, and learned study of the history 
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is net 


Royal 16mo 
1s net 


Crown 8vo 





works on textual criticism, 


London CAM BRID GE aa 


Coxvow : Printed by L. Urcorr Grut, at the Loadon and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baker for the “ 
(Limited), at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 1t h, 
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of the development of the form of worship among the early 
Christians.'’—Scoisman 
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